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This  book  is  made  up  of  selected  letters  written  by  Lincolns 
contemporaries.  The  letters  are  dated  within  a  few  days  of 
the  events  they  relate  about  Abraham  Lincoln ,  and  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  located 
in  libraries  and  private  collections.  They  have  not  been 
chosen  because  of  their  literary  merit,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  tell  about  Lincoln.  Some  were  selected  because  they  add 
biographical  data  about  him ,  some  because  they  reveal  his 
reactions.  Others  are  included  because  they  relate  his  views 
upon  certain  subjects  of  importance.  Many  of  the  letters ,  it  is 
hoped ,  will  be  of  significance  to  the  biographer  in  search  of 
new  material,  or  for  confirming  published  historical  data. 

Impressions  of  an  event  recorded  at  the  time  it  happened, 
though  lacking  in  perspective,  have  a  spontaneity  and  vivid¬ 
ness  not  to  be  found  in  reminiscences  written  years  later.  The 
letters  herein  were  not  penned  by  trained  reporters  but  they 
do  give  what  the  writer  thought  he  saw  and  how  he  felt  about 
Lincoln.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  writer  s  first  contact  with  a 
figure  of  national  importance,  other  writers  merely  passed  on 
the  news,  whereas  in  a  few  cases  the  writer  was  stirred  and  felt 
a  desire  to  record  his  feelings. 

With  four  exceptions,  the  writers  are  expressing  them¬ 
selves  about  Lincoln  after  he  had  delivered  his  famous  “ House  vii 
Divided ”  speech  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  in 


Springfield ,  June  1 6,  1858,  and  formally  opened  his  campaign 
to  succeed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Included  are  letters  from  men  who  met  Lincoln  hut  once , 
hut  there  are  others  penned  hy  friends  who  were  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  Springfield,  where,  as  he  said  in  his  Fare¬ 
well  Address,  he  had  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had 
passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  There  are  impressions  re¬ 
corded  hy  college  hoys;  hy  sons  whose  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
came  principally  from  their  fathers;  again  there  is  the  note  of 
elation  of  the  office  seeker,  or  the  politician  who  records  that 
through  his  persuasion  Lincoln  would  follow  a  certain  course. 
In  six  letters  of  a  favorite  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  we  get 
glimpses  of  the  President’s  first  six  months  in  the  White 
House.  Lastly  are  recorded  the  emotional  reactions  to  the  as¬ 
sassination,  the  funeral,  and  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Each  letter  is  preceded  hy  an  introduction  with  intent 
to:  provide  historical  setting;  summarize  the  essential  bio¬ 
graphical  information  about  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  to  explain  the  motive  for  the  communication. 
Notations  follow  some  of  the  letters  which  had  significant 
consequences.  The  footnotes  identify  the  more  important  peo¬ 
ple  and  events. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  hook  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
activities  of  Lincoln,  extraneous  matter  in  the  letters  has  been 
eliminated  and  such  abridgment  is  indicated  hy  the  use  of  this 
symbol:  .  .  . 

The  letters  have  been  arranged  chronologically  and 
grouped  under  thirteen  subject  headings.  They  are  repro¬ 
duced  as  written,  with  no  changes  made  in  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  in  paragraphing. 

Ownership  of  the  original  letter  is  noted  in  a  footnote 
when  known,  and  if  not,  the  source  of  the  copy  used  is  given. 


Acknowledgment  of  gratitude  is  here  made  to  all  individuals 
and  libraries  who  contributed  letters. 

1  am  deeply  obligated  to  Miss  Margaret  Flint ,  Reference 
Librarian  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  for  aid  in  the 
search  through  its  rich  files  of  Lincoln  material.  Almost  one 
half  of  the  original  letters  are  in  its  collections. 

The  editor  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  manuscript 
read  by  the  following  outstanding  students  of  Lincolns  life: 
Paul  M.  Angle  and  James  Monaghan  of  the  Illinois  State  His¬ 
torical  Library,  James  G.  Randall  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  formerly  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Boston  Herald.  Proof  was  read  and  index  compiled  by 
William  E.  Baringer,  successor  of  the  editor  as  Executive 
Secretary. 

Harry  E.  Pratt 
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Levi  North  to  Lyman  Trumbull 

Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  August,  1848,  Lin¬ 
coln  stayed  on  in  Washington  to  frank  campaign  documents. 
In  September  he  went  to  New  England  and  made  ten  speeches 
for  the  Whig  cause.  He  was  then  joined  by  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Robert,  and  Edward,  and  all  took  passage  for  Chicago  on  the 
Steamer  Globe  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Sixteen  years  later  Levi  North,  a  lawyer  of  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  recalled  incidents  of  the  trip  in  a  letter  he  wrote  solicit¬ 
ing  a  political  appointment. 

Kewanee,  Ill.  April  16,  1864 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull, 

Dear  Sir- 

Sometime  about  the  1st  of  March  Mr.  Lovejoy  in¬ 
formed  me  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  procure  for  me  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  specified  a  territorial  Judgeship  as  one  which  he 
thought  suitable  to  my  tastes  and  abilities;  and  requested  me, 
if  I  desired  such  a  position,  to  at  once  prepare  an  application 
to  the  President,  and  procure  two  or  three  recommendations 
as  to  competency  from  suitable  sources,  and  promised  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  procure  the  appointment.  The  pa¬ 
pers  were  prepared  and  forwarded,  but  arrived  at  Washington 


April  16 
1864 


after  he  left  for  Brooklyn.  The  project  was  therefore  defeated 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Allow  me  therefore  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
this  District  since  his  death,  to  look  into  this  matter.  I  will 
have  the  papers  delivered  to  you.  And  if  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  deem  it  proper  to  aid  me,  whether  you  succeed  or 
fail,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you. . . . 

Should  you  see  fit  to  present  the  matter  to  the  President 
you  may  say  to  him  that  I  am  forty  three  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  ’45  in  Ohio,  came  to  this  State  in  *47, 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business  till  ’53,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  law  in  Bureau  Co.  where  I  remained 
till  1 860.  As  to  my  legal  knowledge  let  others  who  know  me 
speak.  I  was  born  a  democrat  and  believed  in  Jackson.  I  was  a 
Liberty  Party  man  in  44.  And  Mr.  Lincoln  may  remember 
that  in  Oct.  1848,  he  came  around  the  Lakes  on  the  Steamer 
Globe,  and  that  he  and  I  held  a  debate  on  two  days,  on  that 
trip,  in  which  he  defended  Old  Zack  and  I  defended  the  Free 
Soil  Platform .  This  was  my  only  acquaintance  with  him.  I  of 
course  always  afterward  kept  the  true  faith. 

I  felt  as  if  a  judicial  position  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  me  than  any  other,  unless  it  involved  the  necessity  for  legal 
knowledge,  for  though  in  early  years  I  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  promise,  I  resolved  upon  law  as  my  occupation.  But  I 
will  say  that,  the  Marbles  of  Italy,  for  I  am  fond  of  sculpture, 
and  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  in¬ 
trude  in  my  dreams,  and  I  would  have  asked  a  position  abroad 
where  I  might  enjoy  my  tastes  as  well  as  following  regular 
pursuits,  had  I  not  felt  that  those  places  were  to  he  occupied 
by  others  who  would  be  more  noisy  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
them  than  I  could  have  the  face  to  be.  .  .  . 

I  am  Yours  Truly  Levi  North. 


[Endorsement  by  Senator  Trumbidl] 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President.  I  understand  Mr. 
Lovejoy  felt  an  interest  for  Mr.  North. 

Resptly 

May  7,  1864  Lyman  Trumbull 

North  was  unsuccessful  in  his  quest  for  a  judicial  ap¬ 
pointment. 


William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull  May 

Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  *856 
Herndon  misdated  the  letter— it  should  have  been  May  19,  1856. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Lincoln’s  law  partner,  William  H. 
Herndon,  was  working  hard  to  get  all  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery— Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  Abo¬ 
litionists,  Free  Soilers,  and  Old  Whigs— to  attend  the  first 
Republican  state  convention  at  Bloomington  on  May  29. 
There,  as  Herndon  expressed  it,  “we  hope  to  be  conservative 
in  putting  every  man’s  individual  opinions  on  other  questions 
out  of  sight,  sinking  them  in  the  greater  one  of  Slavery.  This  is 
the  one  [thing]  we  will  gather  around  and  agree  upon.”  1 
Lincoln’s  attitude  just  before  the  convention  is  revealed 
in  the  following  letter  from  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Illinois’  first  Republican  Senator. 

Springfield  Ills. 

May  20  1856 

Friend  Trumbull. 

I  saw  a  letter  from  you,— written  to  Wm  Jayne,— a  few 
days  since  in  which  you  speak  as  if  our  friend  Bissell  were  dis- 

1  Herndon  to  Trumbull,  Springfield,  Ill.,  April  24,  1856.  In  the  Trum-  ^ 
bull  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 


heartened.2  This  I  am  sorry  to  see  or  to  feel ,  or  see  it  in  others, 
and  this  too  when  there  is  no  earthly  necessity  for  the  gloom. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  yesterday,  Sunday  as  it  was,  Lincoln  & 
myself  had  a  long  talk  in  reference  to  affairs,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  so  sanguine  of  success,  as  in  this  election.  He  is  warm. 
I  gathered  this  from  him,— recollect  he  has  been  round  our 
judicial  circuit,  that  the  people  are  warm  and  full  of  feeling 
on  this  question— this  great  &  mighty  issue.  They  have  moved 
more  since  Bissell  wrote  you  than  in  the  past  year— never  saw 
so  much  “dogged  determination”  to  fight  it  out;  that  Democrats 
are  coming  to  us  daily— best  in  the  state,  and  if  you  will  look 
over  our  papers  you  will  see  that  Lincoln  is  correct.  He  says 
this— that  some  few  corrupt  old  line  Whigs  who  are  gaping 
for  office  in  and  about  town,  are  going  with  the  nigger  driving 
gentlemen,  but  that  the  Whigs  &  Democrats  in  the  county 
are  all  right  on  the  question,  and  are  becoming  more  so  every 
day— riper  and  riper  they  grow  for  freedom  the  longer  the  time 
is  extended.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  I  have  been  in  several 
counties,  and  have  spoken  as  I  have  once  or  twice  since  to  you 
&  I  can  speak  the  same  sentiment,  idea,  opinion.  Friend  no  use 
of  getting  gloomy.  The  south  are  just  commencing  to  move. 
Look  at  Coles— hundreds  of  names  to  the  call.  The  “school 
master  is  abroad.” 

I  see  this— that  the  nigger-extension  boys  are  passing 
resolutions  “right  lately”  as  in  Alton  &  other  places,  that  they 
are  opposed  to  slavery  extension.  Can  you  not  see  where  the 
shoe  pinches. 

If  words  are  left  out  in  this  letter  fill,  for  I  am  just  going 
to  make  an  address  out  in  county.  Yours  W  H  Herndon 

2  William  Jayne,  Springfield  physician,  and  brother-in-law  of  Trumbull. 
See  his  letter  on  page  46.  William  H.  Bissell,  Mexican  War  veteran  and 
former  Democrat,  was  elected  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1856, 
with  a  plurality  of  nearly  5,000  votes. 


The  Bloomington  Convention,  which  met  nine  days 
later,  was  a  great  success.  Lincoln's  “Lost  Speech"  was  a  potent 
factor  in  uniting  several  political  elements  behind  the  new 
Republican  Party  banner. 

Richard  Yates  to  Lyman  Trumbull  Ab¬ 

original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  *^5^ 

Richard  Yates,  a  Jacksonville  lawyer,  and  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  1850-1854,  was  active  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  was  one  of  the  inner  circle 
of  leaders  in  formulating  plans  to  win  over  the  conservative 
Whigs  and  others  who  favored  Millard  Fillmore  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1856. 

Jacksonville  Ills. 

Aug.  3,  1856. 

Hon.  L.  Trumbull 
Dear  Sir 

The  men  here  who  have  been  regarded  as  the  elite 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  now  with  us  for  the  Republican 
ticket  State  and  National.  I  give  you  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  and  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
supply  them  well  with  documents.  Should  you  send  them 
duplicates  of  any  document  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  gladly 
distribute.  I  would  make  out  a  larger  list,  but  you  will  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  same.  . . . 

As  to  politics,  I  had  a  conference  with  Lincoln,  Herndon 
&  Dr  Jayne  on  Saturday.  Lincoln  feels  confident  Freemont 
will  carry  the  State.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Filmore  division  is 
large  in  this  Section  of  the  State— splitting  the  Anti  Nebraska 
vote  right  in  the  middle.  We  have  slight  hopes  of  making  it  5 
right  yet,  but  very  slight.  If  it's  leaders  were  true  to  their 


professions  we  would  soon  get  them  back,  but  with  some  of 
them  I  fear  that  a  fondness  for  the  “peculiar  institution”  is  a 
dominant  motive. 

You  will  soon  be  home,  and  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
these  central  counties  in  the  State  are  to  be  the  battle  ground.3 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Douglas  speakers  will  be  thick  through 
here.  And  I  will  mention,  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  case, 
that  by  all  odds  more  is  to  be  accomplished  by  speaking  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  politics.4  It  is  true  that 
the  minds  of  one  third  at  least  of  the  voters  is  not  made  up 
for  either  of  the  three  Presidl  Candidates  &  that  they  are  just 
waiting  to  hear.  Now  in  view  of  this  fact  ought  not,  you  and 
our  Anti  N[ebraska]  delegation,  to  make  arrangements  for 
securing  efficient  speakers  from  other  States  as  our  own.  The 
kind  of  speakers  we  want  are  “old  line  whigs  now  for  Fre¬ 
mont”— “old  line  Democrats  now  for  Freemont  [sic].”  It  is 
easier  to  talk  about  these  things  than  to  do  them,  but  speakers 
would  come  if  assured  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  there  is 
well  grounded  hope  for  Illinois— and  that  there  is  such  hope 
there  can  be  no  question  and  then  such  a  triumph  as  it  would 
be  to  carry  the  Douglas  banner  State  for  freedom  &  for  right. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  you,  with  such  grains  of  comfort  as 
you  may  be  able  to  give. 

Very  truly 

Richd  Yates 

The  conference  of  leaders  on  August  2,  1856,  may  have 
settled  on  a  new  scheme  to  win  over  the  Fillmore  votes— an 

3  Illinois  was  one  of  the  chief  battle-grounds  of  the  national  campaign. 

4  Democratic  speakers  brought  into  Illinois  were  Horatio  Seymour,  Lewis 
£  Cass  and  Gov.  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia.  The  Republicans  imported 

John  P.  Hale,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Anson  Burlingame,  and  Francis  P. 
Blair. 


adroit  letter,  written  by  Lincoln  which  was  to  be  lithographed 
and  sent  to  that  party’s  leaders.  On  each  letter  Lincoln  wrote 
the  word  “Confidential,”  the  date,  name,  and  his  own  signa¬ 
ture.  Of  the  many  that  were  mailed  out  only  seven  have  been 
preserved.  The  first  is  dated  August  4>  and  the  last  September 
29,  1856. 

William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull  he 

Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  18 

William  H.  Herndon  was  an  ardent  letter  writer.  He  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  Theodore  Parker  and  other  abolition¬ 
ists  in  the  East,  and  kept  Senator  Trumbull  informed  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Illinois  legislature.  Legislative  apportion¬ 
ment,  the  principal  subject  of  the  following  letter,  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  Lincoln,  who  was  almost  certain  to  be 
his  party’s  senatorial  candidate  in  1858.  With  the  legislature 
electing  senators,  as  was  then  the  case,  an  apportionment  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Democrats  in  their  own  interest  would  be  an  in¬ 
superable  handicap. 

Springfield  Ills. 

Feby  17,  1857 

Friend  Trumbull 
Dear  Sir 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  doing  here.  The  legislature 
is  not  far  from  adjourning,  and  it  is  supposed  that  before 
doing,  they  intend  to  pass  a  Democratic  apportionment  law. 
This  bill  is  iniquitious  and  unjust,  and  further  this,  it  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional— latently  so— apparent  on  its  handsome  face.  The 
constitution  says  in  the  apportionment  white  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  law,  but  this  Democratic  bill,  wholy  regardless  of  7 
this  organic  law,  takes  all  black  &  white.  Again  the  consti 


tution  says,  that  not  less  than  so  many  shall  be  sufficient  to  elect 
a  representative.  Still  in  some  of  the  districts  half  the  number 
is  made  sufficient  by  this  Democratic  act.  This  is  acknowl¬ 
edged,  boldly  avowed,  by  the  leaders  of  the  nigger-driving 
gentlemen.  They  say  it  is  so,  but  say  perfect  justice  cannot  be 
done.  Admit  it— can  they  not  approximate  to  the  constitutional 
requirements?  Can  they  not  lean  to  justice — if  they  cannot 
fall  drunk  upon  it?  That  is  the  question.  I  think  they  should 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  constitution  and  do  so  in  the  ut¬ 
most  good  faith,  to  appease  a  conscience  which  has  sworn  to 
support  a  law,  constitution  or  what  not.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  now  in 
the  office  and  nigh  to  me,  and  says  that  some  of  the  districts 
are  doubly  represented,  ie.  that  is,  some  counties  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  all.  This  springs  thus— some  counties  are  changed 
to  others,  and  by  the  change  they— the  citizens  of  that  county, 
have  no  representative,  while  others  are  doubly  represented. 
Is  not  this  wrong?  This  bill  has  passed  the  House— has  gone  to 
the  Senate  and  has  past  the  first  reading — second  reading  this 
day-third  tomorrow  morning— passed  to-morrow  morning- 
legislature  then  will  attempt  to  adjourn.  It  is  a  Gods  send  that 
we  have  Bissell.  He  will  veto  it— keep  them  here  ten  days 
to  consult  on  the  matter;  and  not  wanting  to  stay  that  day  [sic], 
the  legislature  will  adjourn  and  go  home  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  this  matter.  Friend  this  is  a  great  Country— great  Democ¬ 
racy— heep  of  virtue  and  a  splendid  appearance. 

1  his  Democracy  is  in  fact  the  very  lowest  thing  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  viciously  and  idiotically  mean,  bordering  upon  de¬ 
structive  insanity;  and  would  whirl  men  and  constitutions  to 
k  ,  if  they  could,  and  they  stood  in  the  way  of  their  wish  or 
purpose.  This  is  my  opinion  of  the  Democracy ,  and  if  you 
cannot  agree  to  the  expressions  as  put,  you  can  substantially 
say— aye.  If  you  do  not  believe,  come  and  see.  For  gracious'  sake 


do  not  suppose  I  am  angry  at  true  and  genuine  Democracy.  On 
the  contrary  I  am  a  better  Democrat  than  ever.  There  were 
some  things  in  the  Whig  creed  I  did  not  approve;  and  some 
things  in  the  old  Democracy  I  did  approve,  and  now  thank  the 
stars,  I  can  be  just  where  my  mind  leads  me— Republicanism— 
a  true,  young,  and  genuine  Democracy. 

We  are  all  well  here  and  doing  well.  Wm  Jayne  was  here 
yesterday— all  are  well  with  him,  and  so  far  as  I  know  every 
where . 

Yours  Truly 

W.  H.  Herndon 

The  apportionment  bill  passed  and  went  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Governor,  Bissell,  who  inadvertently  signed  it,  then 
scratched  off  his  name.  Learning  of  this  act  the  Democrats 
brought  suit  against  Secretary  of  State  Hatch  for  failing  to  fix 
the  State  Seal.  Lincoln  was  one  of  Hatch’s  attorneys  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  was  heard  on  February  2, 
1858.  The  Court  held  that  the  Governor  had  the  right  to 
scratch  off  his  name  as  long  as  the  bill  was  in  his  custody.5 

5  Illinois  House  Journal ,  1857,  pp.  1004,  1018;  19  Ill.  283;  House  Bill 
No.  877  in  Archives  Department  of  the  Illinois  State  Library. 
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June  24  William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull 

1858  Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  held  in  Springfield  on 
June  16,  1858,  Lincoln  was  nominated  as  “The  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United  States 
Senate.”  The  wording  of  the  resolution  was  a  rebuke  to  Horace 
Greeley  and  some  other  Eastern  members  of  the  party  who 
had  tried  to  induce  the  Illinois  Republicans  to  nominate  Doug¬ 
las,  then  utterly  at  odds  with  the  national  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration. 

Springfield  Ills. 
June  24th  / 58 

Mr.  Trumbull: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  the  “Congressional  Directory”, 
which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  say  I  thank  you. 

Since  our  Republican  Convention,  held  here  on  the  1 6th 
inst,  we  have  grown  truly  and  genuinely  vital  and  alive.  The 
convention  was  the  largest  delegate  convention  I  ever  saw. 
This  was  a  grand  affair,  I  will  assure  you.  We  all  felt  like  ex¬ 
ploding,  not  with  gas,  but  with  electric  bolts,  shivering  what 
we  struck.  I  want  to  see  “old  gentleman  Greeley's”  notice  of 
10  our  Republican  convention—.  I  itch,  I  burn,  to  see  what  he 
says,  and  particularly  so  since  Douglas  made  such  a  fool  of 


himself  in  the  Senate  over  Leib.1  Poor  Dug,  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do— does  he?  I  can  see  what  he  cannot  see,  or,  if  he 
sees  it,  he  is  afraid  to  say  so.  He  is  doomed,  if  he  do  not  come 
out  a  Republican  soon.  He  has  roused  our  pride  of  opinion— 
our  consistency— and  when  that  is  aroused  it  is  a  terrible 
enemy.  He  ought  to  say  to  the  universal  north  and  the  people 
thereof—1 “Hush!”  He  should  rock  us  to  sleep,  or  sing— “Rock 
a-by  baby.”  in  attempting  to  put  us  to  sleep.  He  does  not  do 
this,  but  pinches  us,  and  makes  us  fight  back.  So  we  wag. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  you  on  yesterday,  and  send  [sic]  it 
to  me.  I  adopt  all  he  said,  and  do  not  know  of  any  contract 
with  either  wing  of  the  Democracy.  Either  express  or  implied, 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  know  of  no  such  contract  finished— 
commenced  or  in  embryo.  I  think  I  would  know  it,  if  any  body 
did— probably  sooner  &  better  than  Lincoln,  for  you  know  he 
does  not  know  the  details  of  how  we  get  along.  I  do,  but  he  does 
not.  That  kind  of  thing  does  not  suit  his  tastes,  nor  does  it  suit 
me,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  do  it— do  it  because  I  cannot  get  rid 
of  it.  Dug's  &  Bucks'  forces  may  take  care  of  themselves;  and 
the  Republicans  will  most  emphatically  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  no  understanding  with  either  faction  of  the 
so-called  Democracy  as  to  what  shall  be  done  or  what  shall  be 
left  undone,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  upon  this  you 
may 

There  is  no  news  here  of  any  kind  or  would  have  written 
to  you.  I  received  a  letter  from  Chas  Wilson  of  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  on  yesterday.  He  says  all  things  are  driving  on  manfully  & 

1  Dr.  Charles  Leib,  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
superintendent  of  mails,  postmasters,  and  route  agents  in  Illinois,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Buchanan  opposition  to  Douglas.  On  June  15,  1858, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Douglas  made  a  bitter  attack  on  Leib,  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  a  former  member  of  James  H.  Lane’s  secret  armed  band 
of  “Danites”  in  Kansas,  but  now  leader  of  “an  unscrupulous  coalition”  of 
Republicans  and  “Danite”  Democrats. 


bravely:  he  says  that  the  Democracy  are  trembling  in  their 
shoes.  Others,  down  here  when  the  convention  was  sitting, 
told  me  that  many  changes  were  happening  in  the  so-called 
Democracy— first,  that  Douglas  friends  were  dividing  off  and 
going  to  the  Administration;  and  secondly ,  that  others  were 
coming  Republicans. 

Filmore  boys  are  uniting  with  us  finely,  they  knit  close- 
close  as  shattered  ice  of  a  cold  night  in  a  mill  pond,  forming  a 
solid  sheet  of  ice  over  which  the  Republicans  may  march  to 
victory.  Every  thing  works  well— moves  oily  and  rapidly,  mak¬ 
ing  no  friction. 

When  must  we  look  for  you?  Say  when. 

Your  friend 

W.  H.  Herndon 

P.  S.  My  best  respects  to  wife  and  children 

W.  H.  H. 


July  8  William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull 
1858  Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Lincoln  wrote  Trumbull  in  June,  1858,  that  there  was  no  for¬ 
mal  alliance  between  the  Buchanan  Democrats  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  However,  as  the  campaign  progressed  he  had  at 
least  three  conferences  with  John  Dougherty,  the  Buchanan 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer  and  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
State.  At  these  meetings  they  mapped  out  the  strategy  of  the 
campaign  against  their  common  opponent,  Stephen  A.  Doug¬ 
las.  The  first  of  these  conferences  is  mentioned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter. 


Springfield  Ills 
July  8  1858 

Friend  Trumbull 
Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  30th  June  came  to  hand  a  day  or  so 
since,  and  to  which  let  me  say,  we  are  getting  along  admirably 
well.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  here  a  moment  or  so  since,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  just  seen  Col  Dougherty,  and  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him.  He  told  Lincoln  that  the  National  Democracy 
intended  “to  run  in  every  county  and  district  a  National  Demo¬ 
crat  for  each  and  every  office”.  Lincoln  replied  to  this  by  saying 
—“If  you  do  this  the  thing  is  settled— the  battle  is  fought”.  This 
you  may  depend  upon.  The  National  Democrats  are  fighting 
in  the  still— on  the  sly,  as  we  say  west.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  just  seen  Shutt :2  Shutt  told  Lin¬ 
coln  that  the  Chicago  Times  was  injuring  the  Democracy, 
because  it  took  too  high  abolition  grounds:  that  the  Democ¬ 
racy  could  not  defend  it  in  its  assault  on  the  South;  and  that 
the  Times  was  otherwise  doing  them  harm.  What  he  meant 
by  this  last  expression  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  to  be  a  National  Democratic  paper  started  here 
in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that 
it  will  be  conducted  with  energy  and  ability.3  The  adminis¬ 
tration  Democracy  are  fighting  hard  and  still— on  the  sly; 
They  know  that  it  is  life  or  death  with  them.  Elliott  Herndon, 
McWilliams,  Gibson  &  others  talk  this  way  to  me;  they  make 
“no  bones”  in  telling  me  what  they  are  going  to  do.4  They  are 


2  Probably  P.  L.  Shutt,  editor  of  the  Shelby  Banner,  an  independent 
newspaper  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

3  Illinois  State  Democrat,  edited  by  Elliott  B.  Herndon,  a  Buchanan 
Democrat,  and  brother  of  William,  was  first  published  on  July  17,  1858. 
It  was  issued  twice  a  week  and  supported  by  party  funds. 

4  Amzi  McWilliams  and  S.  C.  Gibson,  Democratic  lawyers  in  Sprin 
who  favored  the  Buchanan  wing  of  Democracy. 


in  dead  earnest— sincere.  The  split  widens  &  deepens  daily; 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  this  at  all;  it  is  dead  shot.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Democracy  seem  to  be  making  every  preparation.  1  know 
—to  fight  it  out.  My  position— remember  where  my  father  & 
Bro  stand— is  such  that  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Every  thing  looks  well  and  unless  we  are  deceived  we  are 
to  be  victorious.  Lincoln  is  very  certain  as  to  Millers  &  Bate¬ 
man’s  election;  but  is  gloomy— rather  uncertain,  about  his  own 
success.5  This  is  natural.  His  friends  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits 
—have  high  hopes. 

Douglas  is  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  9th  inst,  and  Lincoln 
told  me  he  should  be  on  hand  and  hear  what  the  Giant  had  to 
say.6  This  is,  I  think,  prudent.  Foes  face  to  face  &  eye  to  eye  put 
on  some  restraints:  it  prepares  them  to  engage  in  the  encounter 
when  it  does  come.  They  then  know  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  their  advarsaries  and  their  cause. 

The  speech— the  Danite  speech  of  Douglas— of  which 
you  speak  is  a  very  poor  affair.7 1  am  totally  astonished  at  its 
Senatorial  generation;  it  is  a  foolish  production,  is  it  not?  The 
embarrassment  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  reported,  we  know  nothing 
certain.  No— all  the  officers  are  not  like  Brooks.8  Some  are- 
good  many  are;  but  then  there  are  others  who  are  not  so.  We 
cannot  tell  what  is  the  strength  of  Buchanan.  In  Sangamon 
County  it  is  said  that  the  administration  forces  number  400 
hundred,  and  that  other  counties  bear  about  this  proportion, 

5  James  Miller  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was  re-elected  State  Treasurer, 
and  Newton  Bateman  of  Jacksonville  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

6  Douglas  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremont  House  on  July  9, 
1858.  Lincoln  replied  from  the  same  place  the  following  day. 

7  Douglas’  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  June  15,  1858.  See 
footnote  one  on  page  1 1 . 

8  Probably  Samuel  S.  Brooks,  close  friend  of  Douglas  and  editor  of  the 
Cairo  Egyptian . 


taking  population  into  consideration  etc.  If  this  is  so  it  is  quite 
a  split.  We  are  told  this  by  the  administration  men,  and  by 
honest  outsiders  too.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge— ie  to  be  precisely  sure— yet  I  guess  that  this  cal¬ 
culation  is  not  far  wrong.  I  would  not  bet  even  on  this.  I  was 
in  Menard  County  on  the  3d  &  4th,  and  I  was  told  that  the 
above  calculation  would  give  Menard  50  Buck  men,  and  that 
they  had  them  close  and  tight.  Cass  county  is  badly  split  up. 

Lincoln  was  down  there  and  knows  this.9 

You  are  right  in  your  ideas  of  political  moves;  the  repub¬ 
licans  ought  to  have  led  off  and  kept  the  lead.  You  are  correct. 

Your  Friend 

W.  H.  Herndon 

William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull  July  22 

Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  1 858 

Douglas  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  afternoon  of  July  17, 

1858,  in  opening  in  Central  Illinois,  his  campaign  for  re- 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Lincoln  replied  in  the 
evening  in  what  he  described  as  his  most  “taking”  speech  of 
the  campaign.  That  his  view  of  the  speech  was  held  by  others 
is  indicated  in  Herndons  letter. 

Springfield  Ills. 

July  22(1 1858 

Friend  Trumbull 
Dear  Sir 

Since  Douglas  has  landed  here  and  made  his  speech, 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  what  effect  he  has  pro¬ 
duced.  He  left  here  on  yesterday,  and  all  things  are  cool.  He 
has  done  himself  no  particular  good;  but  on  the  contrary  he  has 

9  Lincoln  was  in  Beardstown,  county  seat  of  Cass  County,  for  the  trial 
of  Duff  Armstrong  on  May  7,  1858. 
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done  himself  harm.  There  were  some  Republicans  here,  more 
than  we  had  any  idea  of,  who  had  been  silently  influenced  by 
Greeley,  that  intended  to  go  for  Douglas,  or  at  least  intended 
to  take  no  sides  against  him.  Douglas'  speech  roused  the  old 
fires  and  now  they  are  his  enemies.  He  is  a  great  liar,  is  he  not? 
By  this  perverse  lying  he  has  disgusted  good  men,  for  I  have 
heard  them  say  so;  he  has  waked  up  old  whig  hate  and  true 
democratic  fury. 

Douglas'  reception  here  was  not  good— well  planned  or 
enthusiastic;  it  did  not  go  off— did  not  blaze  up,  as  it  should 
have  done  or  rather  as  intended  and  supposed  by  the  democrats. 
I  was  on  the  ground  and  suppose  there  were  really  about  2  or 
3  thousand  people— no  more  and  there  was  no  deep  hearty 
cheering;  it  was  really  cold.  The  grand  preparations  and  the 
manifestations  did  not  correspond;  things  fell  flat.  Douglas 
spoke  out  in  Edwards'  grove,  and  from  thence  he  was  escorted 
into  town.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  city  on  the  same  evening 
to  a  crowded  house;  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
it  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  and  all  was  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the  intellect,  and  heart,  and  soul 
of  our  town.  Lincoln  made  a  most  excellent  speech  indeed; 
the  speech  of  Lincoln  was  as  we  say  here  a  'whaler."  It  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  his  friends.  Lincoln  made  no  special  con¬ 
verts,  nor  did  Douglas. 

Now,  friend  Trumbull,  read  those  speeches,  and  get  up 
your  ideas  of  "Squatter  Sovereignty"  and  your  squibs— thots 
at  that  fraud,  your  thrusts  and  punches  at  Douglas'  pet  I  mean; 
and  upon  your  landing  at  Chicago  or  here,  you  must  make  a 
speech  telling  what  this  Douglas  hobby  is— was  and  is  to  be 
etc.  together  with  such  topics  as  you  choose  to  speak  upon.  Do 
6  this.  Inform  me,  if  you  intend  coming  here,  and  I  will  give 
notice  etc.,  if  you  feel  like  it,  and  if  it  is  right.  What  say  you? 


There  is  nothing  new  here.  We  are  waxing  warm— hot 
and  now  the  fight  goes  bravely  on.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Horace  Greeley  in  which  he  uses  this  expression— “Now, 
Herndon,  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  reasonably  can  to  elect  Lin¬ 
coln. From  this  letter  I  judge  that  Horace  is  with  us  and  soon 
will  be  heart  &  hand. 

Your  Friend 

W.  H.  Herndon 

Trumbull  returned  to  Illinois  soon  after  the  above  letter 
was  written  and  entered  vigorously  into  the  campaign.  Though 
he  had  little  praise  for  Lincoln,  his  bitter  attacks  upon  Douglas 
were  effective  in  winning  votes  for  the  Republicans. 

Enoch  Huggins  to  Joseph  Huggins  July 

Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  1858 

Lincoln’s  first  speech  in  the  Senatorial  campaign  was  made  in 
Chicago  on  July  10,  1858,  in  reply  to  Douglas’s  speech  of  the 
previous  day.  The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  published  Lin¬ 
coln’s  speech,  and  Republican  papers  over  the  State  copied  it. 
Enoch  Huggins,  a  Peoria  County  farmer  and  postmaster 
clipped  it,  and  Douglas’s  speech  reprinted  from  the  Chicago 
Times ,  out  of  the  Peoria  Transcript ,  and  sent  them  with  a  letter 
to  his  relatives  in  New  Hampshire. 

Orange  Prairie  [Illinois] 

July  26,  1858 

We  commenced  stacking  wheat  to  day  and  got  up  5  loads 
and  it  commenced  raining  so  here  we  are  all  in  the  house  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  thought  I  would  scratch  a  few  lines  to  you  to 
pass  the  time  away  as  pleasantly  as  I  could.  ...  I  never  saw  17 
Illinois  look  so  dreary  as  it  has  this  year  so  far,  but  for  all  that 


I  was  thinking  this  forenoon  that  if  I  had  got  to  get  my  living 
on  a  farm  and  had  got  fifteen  years  to  live  and  owned  a  farm 
in  New  Hampshire  I  would  sell  it  and  come  to  Illinois  rather 
than  work  the  land  there.  . . . 

I  will  send  along  a  Peoria  newspaper  [Transcript]  that 
has  got  Senator  Douglass’  speech  in  and  also  Abram  Lincolns 
speech  in  reply  to  Douglass.  I  have  seen  them  both.  Douglass 
looks  a  good  deal  like  old  Mr.  Fossin  a  thick  set  dark  haired 
man  and  Lincoln  is  about  as  tall  and  lantern  jawed  as  Joseph 
Johnson  but  looks  sharp  with  blue  eyes  sees  into  anything 
quick  if  a  man  should  insult  him  he  would  laugh  at  him  and 
shame  him  out  of  it  sooner  than  to  fight  him,  he  is  our  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator.  .  .  . 

Efnoch]  Hfuggins] 

.  19  Journal  of  William  L.  Gross  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois. 

858  Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Lincoln  stories  are  legion,  and  tracing  them  back  to  contem¬ 
porary  and  presumably  credible  sources  is  a  difficult  task.  Here, 
however,  is  one  which  a  young  telegrapher  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
Illinois,  recorded  in  his  journal  on  the  day  of  Lincoln’s  visit 
there  in  his  campaign  against  Douglas. 

Lincoln  at  Mt.  Sterling 
Oct.  19th  [1858] 

It  is  true  that  I  have  before  now  heard  the  storv  said 

✓ 

to  have  been  related  by  Lincoln  himself  on  himself  as  follows, 
“When  I  was  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  once,  to 
be  more  plane,  down  in  Egypt  where  there  is  plenty  of  timber 
1 8  and  game,  I  resolved  to  myself  that  if  I  ever  found  a  man  that 
was  homelier  looking  than  I  was  that  I  would  shoot  him. 


I  was  out  gunning  one  day  and  was  walking  moodily  along 
in  not  a  very  pleasant  mood  when  I  met  a  man  evidently  out 
upon  the  same  business  that  I  was  for  he  had  his  gun  upon 
his  shoulder.  I  stoped  when  I  saw  the  man  there  was  evidently 
something  peculiar  about  him  as  well  as  myself  for  he  almost 
as  soon  stoped  and  began  eyeing  me.  We  looked  at  one  another 
in  this  way  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  steped  up  to  one 
another. 

After  we  had  passed  the  usual  ceremonies  I  turned  to 
him  and  said  I  to  him.  My  friend  you  are  evidently  a  stranger 
to  me  as  I  am  to  you,  but  sir,  I  have  this  to  say  to  you,  you  had 
better  be  settleing  with  your  maker  and  that  very  quick.  The 
man  began  to  show  some  symptoms  of  fright  and  urged  me 
to  explain.  Gladly  my  friend:  I  have  taken  an  oath,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  if  you  are  a  man  and  an  american  you  cannot  ask  me  to 
violate  my  sacred  oath,  that  if  I  ever  in  any  one  of  my  travels 
found  a  man  that  was  Homlier  than  I  was  that  I  would  shoot 
him.  And  now  my  friend  I  have  met  you  and  I  must  say  laying 
all  joking  aside  that  I  think  you  are  a  little  the  worst  looking 
man  I  ever  met  with.  And  further,  in  accordance  with  my 
oath,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  warn  you  to  prepare  to  meet  your 
God.  You  have  five  minutes  to  make  his  peace.  Lose  not  a 
moment. 

The  man  was  in  a  quandery  for  a  few  moments  and  did 
not  know  whether  to  take  it  as  a  joke  or  in  earnest.  The  sober 
earnest  countenance  of  Lincoln  assured  him  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  stood  in  the  most  profound  attitude  eyeing  Lin¬ 
coln  something  with  eyes  of  a  Lynx.  After  a  brief  space  he 
spoke,  slowly  at  first  but  more  hurried  at  the  last: 

Well  sir:  you  are  evidently  a  gentleman  &  not  as  I  at  first 
supposed  some  escaped  lunatic  &  sir,  you  look  as  if  you  might 
put  your  threat  into  execution;  but  sir,  all  that  I  have  got  to  say 


is,  If  I  am  any  worse  looking  than  you  are,  for  God’s  sake  shoot 
me  and  git  me  out  of  the  wayP[”] 

But  yet  after  hearing  such  a  story  as  the  above  one  is  no 
more  than  prepared  to  see  the  original.  The  story  may  be  true, 
so  far  as  Lincoln  is  concerned  I  am  prepared  to  testify  that 
his  phiz  is  truly  awful.  But  I  quietly  heard  him  speak  today  & 
am  in  some  measure  prepared  to  judge  of  him.  Candidly  I  must 
say  he  does  not  fill  my  expectations  as  a  speaker.  Formerly  I 
had  thought  of  him  as  a  second  rate  speaker,  till  I  came  down 
into  this  region  and  heard  so  many  praising  him  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  &  knowing  him  for 
years,  that  my  mind  was  in  a  great  measure  changed.  I  fancied 
him  a  good  deal  as  his  own  friends  do  a  great  incompareable 
man,  a  genius,  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence.  He  may 
possess  all  these  qualifications  his  most  ardent  friends  attribute 
to  him,  hut  certain  I  am  he  did  not  display  his  strong  array 
here  today.  His  pronunciation  is  bad,  his  manners  uncooth 
and  his  general  appearance  anything  hut  prepossessing.  He 
may  be  a  good  man  and  do  all  and  even  more  for  the  party  if 
they  elect  him  than  he  has  promised  them.  I  am  only  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  man  as  I  found  him.  He  had  a  very  good  crowd  out 
to  hear  him,  a  good  delegation  of  ladies  considering  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  I  suppose  his  friends  imagine  to  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  made  a  hit  for  him  today.  Well,  may-be 
they  have,  but  it  has  not  been  me.  I  am  satisfied  to  let  this 
canvas  and  its  men  alone. 

The  vote  of  the  Buchanan  Democrats  proved  negligible 
in  the  election  on  November  2,  1858.  The  Douglas  Demo¬ 
crats  polled  a  large  popular  vote,  but  under  that  of  the  Repub- 
20  licans.  However,  the  apportionment  favored  Douglas,  and 
he  was  re-elected. 


“Gus”  to  Mary  P.  Christian 

Original  owned  by  Jewell  F.  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  the  fifties  Lincoln  yielded  to  the  lure  of  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  and  got  up  two  addresses  entitled,  “Discoveries  and  In¬ 
ventions. ^  He  lectured  twice  in  Springfield,  and  also  in 
Bloomington,  Jacksonville,  and  Pontiac.  A  young  man,  known 
only  as  Gus,  attended  the  Pontiac  lecture  and  wrote  to  his 
sweetheart  in  Watertown,  New  York,  about  it. 

Pontiac,  Illinois 

Dear  Mollie  January  28,  i860 

.  .  .  Last  night  the  citizens  of  Pontiac  were  favored  with 
a  lecture  by  Hon.  Abe  Lincoln— the  choice  of  the  Republican 
party  of  this  State  for  the  Presidency  in  i860.  He  is  a  “Big 
Gun”  in  the  political  world  but— I  think  the  people  generally 
were  disappointed  in  his  lecture  as  it  was  on  no  particular 
subject  and  not  well  connected.  He  was,  I  thought,  decidedly 
inferior  to  many  a  lecturer  I  have  heard,  but  had  he  talked  on 
his  favorite  theme— that  of  Politics,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  justice  to  his  subject.  I  did  not  hear  him  during  the 
campaign  of  1858  when  “Stephen  A”  with  all  the  opposition 
that  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the  administrationists ,  abo¬ 
litionists  and  republicans,  so  gloriously  returned  himself  to 
the  Senate.  .  .  .  Yours  as  ever 

Gus 


Jan.  28 
i860 
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Feb.  20 
i860 


The  young  man’s  comment  is  similar  to  that  of  a  college 
student  when  he  heard  of  Lincoln’s  nomination  for  President 
in  May,  i860.  The  student  wrote  to  his  father  that  Lincoln’s 
‘  popularity  as  a  speaker  consists  in  joking  and  story  telling, 
and  I  have  heard  many  better  orators.  I  heard  him  one  year  ago 
on  a  law  case.  In  the  evening  he  was  advertised  to  lecture  on 
Invention ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies  Library  Association, 
admittance  25Cts. 

“I  paid  a  quarter  and  went  early  to  get  a  seat.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  and  the  lecture  had  been  well  advertised 
but  for  some  reason  not  explained,  only  about  40  persons  were 
present,  and  Old  Abe  would  not  speak  to  such  a  small  crowd, 
and  they  paid  us  back  our  quarters  at  the  door.”  1 

David  Davis  to  Henry  E.  Dummer 

Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Students  are  agreed  that  David  Davis,  judge  of  the  Illinois 
eighth  judicial  circuit,  did  more  than  any  man  or  group  of  men 
to  bring  about  Lincoln’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Yet, 
as  the  following  letter  shows,  three  months  before  the  con¬ 
vention  he  thought  Lincoln  had  little  chance.  The  recipient, 
Henry  E.  Dummer,  was  a  Beardstown  lawyer  and  Republican 
leader. 

Bloomington,  Illinois 
Feb.  20,  i860 

My  Dear  Sir— 

A  few  lines  on  politics  by  way  of  renewing  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  will  not  I  trust  be  unacceptable. 

I  am  naturally  so  conservative  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  wish  the  Republican  party  entire  success. 

1  J.  H.  Burnham  to  his  father,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  May  19,  i860.  Journal, 
Ill.  State  Hist.  Soc.,  April,  1935,  pp.  95-97. 
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I  do  wish  them  success.  I  believe  the  Democratic  party, 
if  permitted  much  longer  to  rule  the  Country  will  ruin  it.  Who 
are  you  for  Presdt?  Who  should  be  nominated  at  Chicago.  Of 
course  I  shd  like  it,  if  Lincoln  could  he  nominated,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  from  this 
standpoint  now,  as  if  it  would  either  be  Mr.  Bates  or  Gov. 
Seward. 

Douglass,  [I  believe  is]2  as  corrupt  a  demagogue  as  lives, 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he  will  get  the  nomination  at 
Charleston.  If  so,  will  he  carry  the  State?  I  am  afraid  so,  & 
shall  be,  no  matter  how  strong  Southern  the  platform  may  be 
on  which  he  runs. 

I  am  a  good  deal  anxious  also  about  the  candidate  for  Gov. 
The  candidate  for  Gov.  should  be  a  man  self  possessed 
always  ready  to  debate  the  politics  of  the  day  with  any  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  to  debate  too  ably.  He  should  also  be  a  cool  man  not 
easily  provoked  to  anger. 

Mr.  Swett  of  this  place  is  in  my  opinion  the  very  man 
to  make  the  race.  He  is  an  able  man  &  efficient  speaker.  I 
really  do  not  know  (Mr  Lincoln  alone  excepted)  a  more 
efficient  man  as  a  lawmaker  in  the  State.  He  is  a  self  possessed 
[man,  capable,]2  with  no  arrogance  of  manner  or  speech  but 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  able  to  debate  with  any  man. 

The  young  men  of  a  party  win  an  election,  much  more 
than  men  of  your  age  or  mine.  Mr.  Swett  has  great  power  in 
infusing  spirit,  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  the  young  men  of  the 
party. 

Mr.  Judd  of  Chicago  has  been  spoken  of,  prominently  for 
the  office.  The  bitter  quarrel  between  him  &  Wentworth,  wd 
render  his  nomination  a  very  injudicious  one. 

2  Letter  tom,  words  supplied  by  the  editor. 


This  State  is  very  close,  if  against  the  Democracy  at  all. 
We  cant  speculate  on  chances.  Without  Wentworths  active 
&  efficient  aid  &  co-operation,  this  State  cant  be  carried  at  all. 
I  write  this  note  for  an  inter  change  of  views  and  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience. 

Yr  friend 

David  Davis 

Richard  Yates  of  Jacksonville  received  the  Republican 
nomination  and  was  elected  Governor.  John  Wentworth  ac¬ 
cused  Norman  B.  Judd,  chairman  of  the  state  central  com¬ 
mittee,  of  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  campaign  funds,  where¬ 
upon  Judd  brought  suit  for  $100,000.  Wentworth  favored 
Simon  Cameron  for  President  with  Lincoln  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  ticket  not  pleasing  to  Lincoln. 

.  20  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 
860  Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

Springfield,  home  of  one  presidential  candidate  and  former 
home  of  another,  seethed  with  politics  as  the  campaign  of  1 860 
neared  its  end.  The  excitement  which  prevailed  was  well 
described  in  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to 
her  son,  then  a  student  at  Yale. 

Springfield  Oct  20th  [  1 860] 

Dear  Clinty 

.  .  .  Your  father  procured  a  piece  of  the  genuine  (at 
least  so  Hopper  says)  Lincoln  rail,  2  canes,  and  a  few  segar 
holders,  which  he  thought  you  would  like  to  distribute  among 
the  boys.  I  did  the  packing,  and  ventured  to  stick  a  big  pear  in 
2 4  [the]  end  and  wrapt  them  in  a  bag  for  your  soiled  clothes  with 
a  few  envelopes.  Your  father  was  quite  concerned  for  fear  I 


would  make  the  package  too  large.  When  I  learn  of  its  safe 
arrival  etc,  I  think  I  will  be  induced  to  make  up  another  about 
Christmas.  Your  slippers  I  could  have  sent,  had  I  known  you 
needed  them.  I  will  have  Nanny  work  you  another  pair.  Web- 
sters  Dictionary  I  suppose  you  would  like.  It  is  the  best  we 
have. 

(Monday  October  22d)  I  received  your  letter  Friday 
night,  and  wrote  the  above  a  few  moments  after  hoping  to 
have  it  ready  for  Saturdays  mail,  but  was  prevented,  this  eve¬ 
ning  I  am  alone.  Your  father  has  gone  to  the  Wigwam,3  where 
you  will  see  from  the  papers  I  send  occasionally  there  is  speak¬ 
ing  almost  every  night.  But  we  have  had  the  Little  Giant.  Last 
Thursday  was  a  great  day  for  democracy  here,  but  the  numbers 
present  were  so  far  below  what  was  expected,  that  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  are  in  perfect  glee!  You  will  find  as  good  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting  etc,  in  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  as  any  I 
have  seen  which  I  send  with  this. 

I  rejoice  that  this  excitement  will  soon  be  over.  Bob 
Lincoln  you  have  doubtless  seen,  has  been  styled  Prince  of 
Rails!  I  saw  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  day  or  two  since,  she  enquired  very 
particularly  after  you,  and  feels  quite  confident  of  her  hus¬ 
bands  election. 

I  was  invited  to  a  party  last  week  at  Mrs.  McClernand 
to  meet  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Douglas,  but  did  not  attend. .  .  .4 

Alice  has  given  me  a  Lincoln  badge  to  send  you.5 1  also 
send  you  another.  Are  they  not  first  rate  likeness.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  were  distributed  the  day  Douglas  was  here.  .  .  . 

Your  devoted  Mother 

3  The  Wigwam  was  a  bam-like  structure  erected  by  the  Republicans 
one  block  south  of  the  public  square. 

4  Mrs.  John  A.  McClernand,  wife  of  the  Springfield  lawyer  who  became 
a  prominent  general  in  the  Civil  War. 

5  Alice,  seven  year  old  sister  of  Clinton. 
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Nov.  6 
i860 


Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 

Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 
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Perhaps  the  most  exciting  day  in  the  history  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  was  November  6,  i860,  when  Lincoln  was  elected 
President.  As  the  election  returns  came  in,  and  his  election 
seemed  certain,  Republicans  gave  joyous  expression  to  their 
delight.  On  the  great  day  itself  Mrs.  Conkling  described  both 
the  tension  and  the  jubilation  into  which  it  was  ultimately  re¬ 
solved. 


Springfield  Nov  6th  [i860]  8  Oclock 

Dear  Clinty 

This  long  looked  for  day  has  closed,  and  our  whole  nation 
is  still  wild  with  excitement.  What  a  day  for  our  country.  And 
what  a  record  is  even  now  made  of  disappointment  to  one 
party,  and  rejoicing  with  another. . . . 

This  has  been  a  day  of  great  excitement  here,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,  and  hope  never  too  again.  The  polls  have 
closed  but  the  result  is  not  known  yet.  Your  Father  has  gone 
out,  to  remain  till  he  assertains  something  definite,  which  will 
probably  not  be  before  twelve  oclock.  You  will  see  the  results 
2 6  by  telegraph  but  I  will  keep  this  open  to  give  what  news  we 
get  tonight.  Two  Irishmen  met  Mr.  Hale  on  Saturday,  and 


told  him  he  wanted  his  pay,  to  which  Mr.  Hale  replied,  “that 
he  did  not  owe  him  money.”  The  man  asked  if  he  was  not  Mr. 
Ledlie  that  had  hired  him  and  a  number  of  others  to  come  from 
Christian  [County]  to  remain  till  after  Tuesday.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Hale  is  very  like  Mr.  Ledlie  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
[the]  Legislature.1  Was  he  not  nicely  caught  in  his  fraud? 

I  was  at  Mrs.  [Benjamin  S.]  Edwards  yesterday,  and 
had  quite  a  long  talk,  she,  and  the  girls  were  as  usually  very 
particular  in  their  enquiries  concerning  you  and  seemed  glad 
to  hear  of  your  welfare.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwards  have  taken 
letters  of  dismission  from  the  church.  This  will  surprise  you 
but  I  presume  'political  influence  have  had  its  effect.  Do  not 
mention  this,  as  I  prefer  Mrs.  Wells,  and  Ives  to  hear  it  from 
Mrs.  Edwards.2 

I  am  glad  you  received  your  bundle  in  good  time.  I  wish 
it  had  been  more  valuable,  and  had  I  had  the  means  it  would 
have  been,  but  father  says  times  are  “terrible  dull!”  Nothing 
but  politics  is  attended  to.  I  hope  now  for  some  reaction,  and  a 
revival  of  business.  .  .  . 

Ever  your  devoted 
Mother 

[P.  S.  to  letter  of  November  6 ,  1 860.] 

Glorious  Victory,  Springfield  all  right. 

Springfield  has  been  reclaimed  at  last,  and  is  now  in  the 
Republican  arm!!  The  boys  had  a  great  time  here  last  night. 
Father  was  out  till  half  past  two.  He  describes  the  scene  as 
perfectly  wild.  While  the  votes  were  being  counted  the  repub¬ 
licans  were  at  the  Representatives  hall,  singing. ,  yelling!  shout- 

1  Rev.  Albert  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  1839- 
1866.  Joseph  Ledlie,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  legislature,  was  de¬ 
feated. 

2  Benjamin  S.  Edwards  was  a  prominent  Springfield  lawyer  and  younaer 
brother  of  Ninian  W.  Edwards. 


ingll  The  boys,  ( not  children)  dancing.  Old  men,  young, 
middle  aged,  clergymen  and  all!  John  Williams  was  put  in 
the  chair,  a  Secretary,  Reporter  etc  appointed,  and  there  they 
remained  all  night.  Dispatches  coming  in  all  the  while,  and 
being  read  to  the  enthusiastic  crowd,  wild  with  excitement, 
and  glory!  With  this  I  send  you  a  paper,  containing  a  list  of 
the  dispatches  as  they  came  in.  So  that  you  see  the  crowd 
had  something  to  keep  them  excited!  The  Ladies  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts  prepared  a  supper,  at  Watsons  saloon, 
where  the  gentlemen  were  invited  to  go  in  all  night,  or  at 
least  till  3  o’clock.  The  Democratic  Headquarters  closed  at 
eleven  and  they  retired  quietly  &  feeling  sad.  Poor  Dug!! 

Mother 

Nov.  9  Arthur  B.  Barret  to  James  T.  Sweringen 
i860  Original  in  the  Sweringen  Papers  in  the  Missouri  Historical 

Society,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Richard  F.  Barret,  a  Springfield  physician  and  land  speculator, 
and  Lincoln  were  members  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Campaign  of  1840.  Dr.  Barret  soon  afterward 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  Twenty  years  later  his  eldest  son,  Rich¬ 
ard,  visited  Springfield  and  had  an  interview  with  Lincoln 
a  few  days  before  the  latter’s  election  to  the  presidency.  That 
young  Barret  was  greatly  impressed  is  shown  in  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  his  brother. 

Saint  Louis  Nov.  9th  1 860 

Mr.  [James  T.]  Sweringen 
Dr  Sir 

.  .  .  Dick  [Barret]  and  Uncle  Aylett  were  realy 
28  jubliant.  Dick  remained  in  Springfield  on  his  way  home  sev¬ 
eral  days  transacting  business  with  Wm.  Butler  treasurer  of 


State,  and  saw  “Honest  Abe”  several  times  who  recounted  the 
old  times  when  he  and  Father  were  such  friends,  and  must  to 
have  convinced  Dick  of  the  high  regard  he  entertained  for  the 
“Old  recollection”  giving  him  a  splinter  off  his  rail  for  him  to 
pick  his  eye  tooth  with;  for  really  since  his  return  all  his  con¬ 
versation  “smacks”  of  Republicanism  &  he  can  see  no  salvation 
for  the  free  principle,  free  trade  &  free  rights  ‘the  darling  idea’ 
imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  except  under 
Old  Abe's  administration. 

Yours  very  respectfully 
Arthur  B.  Barret 

Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 

Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

His  election  to  the  presidency  assured,  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
left  the  State  House  soon  after  midnight  of  election  day,  and 
attended  an  oyster  supper  at  Watson's  Confectionery  on  the 
south  side  of  the  public  square.  This  supper  was  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Republican  women  to  the  victory  celebration. 

Springfield  Nov  12  [i860] 

My  dear  Clinton 

.  .  .  And  in  the  first  place  you  are  anxious  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  election.  The  good  news  you  have  known  long 
since.  I  wrote  you  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  also  sent  a  paper 
or  two  last  week.  The  supper  at  Watsons  that  night  was  a 
rich,  and  very  exciting  scene.  An  artist  was  present  taking  a 
sketch  for  the  Harper.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  they 
come  out.3 1  called  at  Mrs.  Lincolns  this  afternoon  to  congratu- 

8  The  sketch  did  not  appear  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


late  her,  she  is  in  fine  spirits!  As  you  may  imagine!  spoke  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  having  received  a  letter  from  you,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  reply  to  it,  but  really  had  not  found  time,  but  would 
do  so  yet.  Mrs.  L.  desired  me  [to]  say  to  you  that  when  they  are 
settled  at  Washington  she  will  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  them 
with  Bob.  He  will  be  here  about  the  20th  of  January,  and 
remain  with  Mr.  Lincoln  till  after  the  Inauguration.  .  .  .4 

Your  ever  affectionate 
Mother 

4  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  New  York  on  a  shopping  trip  early  in  January, 
1861.  Robert  left  his  studies  at  Harvard  and  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Springfield,  arriving  on  January  25. 


30 


Nov.  20 
i860 


Mrs.  William  H.  Bailhache  to  Mrs.  Mason  Brayman 
Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

That  Lincolns  election  to  the  presidency  did  not  change  his 
habits  at  home  is  shown  in  the  letter  of  a  young  lady,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Bailhache,  wife  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  Journal ,  and  daughter  of  Mason  Brayman,  with 
whom  Lincoln  had  been  associated  at  the  bar  for  twenty  years, 
to  her  mother. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Nov.  20,  i860 

My  Darling  Mother— 

...  I  am  staying  at  home  now  most  all  the  time  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  my  precious  baby.  He  is  getting  rather  heavy  and 
makes  my  arms  ache  when  I  hold  him  long.  We  are  subsiding 
gradually  after  the  great  political  struggle  but  still  we  are  some¬ 
what  excited  about  it,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  until 
after  the  inauguration.  We  are  to  have  a  grand  illumination 
and  torch  light,  tomorrow  night  by  way  of  an  appropriate 
‘finis’  to  the  glorious  victory  we  have  achieved.1 1  hope  we  will 
do  credit  to  the  affair,  but  the  weather  is  extremely  unpropi- 
tious,  it  is  a  pity  we  did  not  have  it  last  week,  for  we  had  such 
quiet  beautiful  nights.  The  wind  is  blowing  very  hard  and 

1  The  “torch  light”  affair  was  held  on  November  20,  therefore  Mrs.  D 
Bailhache’s  letter  should  have  been  dated  November  19th. 


cold  today,  and  if  it  continues,  will  put  out  all  our  fine  Chinese 
lanterns  and  transparencies  that  we  have  been  making.  I  spent 
an  evening  at  Mr.  Lincolns  a  few  evenings  since  and  had  a 
very  pleasant  time.  Mr.  L.  has  not  altered  one  bit  he  amused 
us  nearly  all  the  evening  telling  funny  stories  and  cracking 
jokes.  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  august 
presence  of  a  real  live  President.  Mrs.  L.  is  just  as  agreeable 
as  ever,  does  not  put  on  any  airs  at  all  but  is  as  pleasant  and 
talkative  and  entertaining  as  she  can  be.  Applications  are 
pouring  in  for  office,  everybody  is  receiving  letters  to  please 
intercede  for  them.  Will  has  received  a  great  many  he  had  two 
•  •  •  • 

Ada  B[ailhache] 

The  Republican  “ratification”  on  November  20,  was 
addressed  by  Senator  Trumbull.  Lincoln  attended  and  in  a 
half  dozen  sentences,  asked  that  “in  all  our  rejoicings,  let  us 
neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard  feelings  toward  any 
citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed  with  us.”  He  prepared  a 
paragraph  which  was  incorporated  into  Trumbull's  address 
stating  that  “each  and  all  of  the  States  will  be  left  in  as  com¬ 
plete  control  of  their  own  affairs  ...  as  they  have  ever  been 
under  any  administration.” 

Dec.  10  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 

i860  Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

When  the  Republican  presidential  electors  gathered  in  Spring- 
field  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Lincoln  on  December  5,  i860, 
32  they  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  at  the  James  C.  Conkling 
home  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Monroe  streets. 


Springfield,  Ill. 

Dec.  io,  i860 

Dear  Clinton 

...  I  notice  that  Charley  and  Jimmy  2  have  attempted  to 
say  something  about  our  Dinner  last  Wednesday— the  day 
when  our  Electors  cast  their  votes.  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
hospitable  to  invite  them  to  my  house  than  to  allow  them  to 
remain  all  the  time  at  the  Hotel.  We  accordingly  had  Mr. 
Lincoln  President  Elect,  Gov  Wood  now  acting  Gov  of  our 
State,  Mr.  Yates  Governor  elect  and  Ex  Gov  Bebb  formerly 
of  Ohio  besides  the  1 1  Electors— some  of  the  State  officers 
and  others— 19  or  20  in  all  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.3  It 
appears  as  if  Mr  Lincoln  was  going  to  have  a  very  troublesome 
administration  provided  he  shall  be  inaugurated  at  all.  I  hope 
however  the  storm  will  pass  over  and  our  gallant  ship  of  State 
will  avoid  the  breakers  which  appear  to  be  so  close  at  hand  .... 

Your  affectionate  Father 
James  C.  Conkling 

J.  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling  Jan.  1 

Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover,  1861 
New  Hampshire. 

The  four  months  between  his  election  and  inauguration  were 
days  of  frustration  for  President  Elect  Lincoln.  He  could  study 
and  listen  to  reports  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Union,  but 
could  take  no  measures  to  solve  the  problem.  On  New  Year's 
Day  of  1861,  as  he  shook  hands  with  those  who  followed  the 
old  custom  of  calling,  his  thoughts  were  probably  similar  to 

2  Younger  brothers  of  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

3  Others  present  at  the  dinner  were  Judge  David  Davis  and  Congressman 
William  P.  Kellogg. 


those  expressed  by  his  friend  James  C.  Conkling  in  a  letter 
to  his  son. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Jany.  i,  1 86 1 

Dear  Clinton 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  takes  the  Secession  troubles  calmly— is 
patiently  biding  his  time,  though  it  is  hard  to  wait  63  days 
powerless  to  do  good  while  treason  is  raging,  openly  and  with 
a  determination  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I  hope  the  border  States 
will  keep  firm  and  all  excitement  will  be  avoided  during  that 
time.  If  we  can  preserve  the  border  States  and  the  North  in 
statu  quo  until  4  March  all  may  be  safe. . . . 

Your  affectionate  Father 
James  C.  Conkling 

Jan.  6  William  H.  L.  Wallace  to  His  Wife 
1861  Original  in  the  Wallace-Dickey  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State 

Historical  Library. 


Springfield,  from  the  day  of  Lincoln’s  election  became  the 
Mecca  of  office  seekers.  In  the  numerous  throng  was  William 
H.  L.  Wallace,  an  Ottawa  lawyer,  who  aspired  to  the  office 
of  United  States  District  Attorney  of  Northern  Illinois.  In  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  Wallace  said  he  had  seen  Lincoln  at  a  service 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  one  of  the  few  docu¬ 
mented  references  to  Lincoln’s  attendance  at  a  Springfield 
Church  service.  Mrs.  Wallace  was  a  daughter  of  T.  Lyle 
Dickey,  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Lincoln  at  the  bar. 


Springfield,  Ills. 
Sunday  Jan  6,  1861 

Dear  Ann : 

34  We  reached  here  yesterday  morning,  somewhat  fatigued, 
as  the  sleeping  car  was  very  hot  &  crowded,  and  found  com- 


fortable  quarters  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  The  city  is  full  of 
members  and  strangers  &  the  hotels  are  crowded.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  persons  here  seeking  the  little  offices  con¬ 
nected  with  the  legislature.  Last  night  the  Republicans  held 
their  caucuses  and  nominated  their  candidates.  Mr.  Nash  was 
nominated  for  first  assistant  secretary  to  the  Senate,  &  will 
probably  be  elected  tomorrow.4  If  so  he  will  remain  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  session.  Mr.  Boal  is  here,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  place  as  yet.5 

Today  I  went  to  church  with  Eaton  &  Mr.  Boal.  We 
went  to  hear  Dr.  Brown  at  the  first  Presbyterian  Church.6 
Mrs.  Matteson  &  her  daughter  Mrs  McGinnis  were  there.7 
Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  &  Gov.  Chase  of  Ohio.8  The  Dr 
is  a  very  able  man  &  preached  a  most  excellent  sermon.  . . . 

Yours 

W  H  L  Wallace 

William  H.  L.  Wallace  to  His  Wife  Jan. 

Original  in  the  Wallace-Dickey  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  1861 
Historical  Library. 

Wallace,  not  obtaining  an  immediate  promise  of  the  desired 
appointment,  remained  in  Springfield  another  week,  and  wrote 
to  his  wife  a  second  time  of  events  in  the  State  Capitol. 

4  John  F.  Nash,  an  attorney  from  Ottawa,  Illinois,  was  elected. 

5  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Boal  of  Lacon,  Illinois,  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln. 

6  Roswell  Eaton  Goodell  was  a  Joliet  banker  and  son-in-law  of  former 
Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson.  Dr.  John  H.  Brown  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield,  of  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  member. 

In  1 867  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  whose  letters  appear  later 
in  this  volume. 

7  Mrs.  Matteson,  wife  of  former  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson,  and  her 
daughter,  Lydia  Olivia,  wife  of  John  McGinnis. 

8  Salmon  P.  Chase  visited  Springfield  at  Lincoln’s  request  to  discuss  the  ^5 
formation  of  the  Cabinet. 


Springfield  Ill 

Dear  Ann:  Jann,  1861. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  great  crowd  of  people  here,  continually 
coming  &  going.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  men  of  the  State.  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  that  I 
have  not  yet  gone  to  Jacksonville,  and  dont  know  that  I  shall 
go  at  all.  Political  matters  are  continually  changing,  and  no 
man  can  tell  in  the  turmoil  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth. 
The  course  of  Major  Anderson  is  generally  sustained  by  all 
parties  here,  but  all  are  fearful  of  the  result.9 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  two  or  three  times  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  only  for  a  moment  &  he  is  continually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  people.  He  has  a  world  of  responsibility 
&  seems  to  feel  it  &  to  be  oppressed  by  it.  He  looks  care  worn  & 
more  haggard  &  stooped  than  I  ever  saw  him. 

I  had  intended  to  start  home  tonight,  but  I  may  remain 
till  Tuesday  next.  If  so  I  shall  telegraph  Lewis  tonight. 

Judge  Champlin  arrived  here  yesterday.  He  told  me  he 
saw  you  on  the  street  the  day  before.10 

There  are  some  amusements  here.  Mr.  Murdock  read 
Hamlet  on  Tuesday  night— a  very  fine  treat.11  On  Monday 
night  I  went  on  Eatons  invitation  &  spent  the  evening  & 
played  euchre  at  Gov.  Mattesons  with  Mrs.  Goodell  &  Mrs. 
Maginnis.  . .  .12  Yours  truly 

W  H  L  Wallace 


9  Major  Robert  Anderson’s  removal  of  his  men  from  Fort  Moultrie  to 
Fort  Sumter  was  an  important  topic  of  discussion. 

10  John  C.  Champlin,  judge  of  the  LaSalle  County  Court,  1857-1861. 

11  James  E.  Murdoch’s  visit  to  Springfield  is  described  by  Thomas  D. 
Jones,  a  Cincinnati  sculptor  who  was  then  making  a  bust  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
Memories  of  Lincoln.  In  his  Patriotism  in  Poetry  and  Prose  (1864),  pp. 
23-28,  Murdoch  describes  a  visit  to  the  Lincoln  home. 

12  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  former  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
married  Roswell  E.  Goodell. 
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Charles  H.  Ray  to  John  A.  Andrew  Jan.  17 

Original  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  1861 

Probably  none  of  Lincoln’s  appointments  gave  him  so  much 
trouble  as  that  of  Simon  Cameron  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  politician  had  an  unsavory  reputation  and  a  host  of 
bitter  enemies,  but  he  also  had  many  loyal  friends  and  the 
promise  of  an  appointment  from  Lincoln’s  managers  at  the 
Chicago  convention. 

The  following  letter  is  typical  of  many  called  forth  by 
the  prospect  that  Cameron  was  to  sit  in  Lincoln’s  cabinet.  The 
writer  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which, 
after  originally  favoring  Chase,  had  swung  over  to  Lincoln 
and  backed  him  ardently  and  effectively  for  both  nomination 
and  election.  John  A.  Andrew,  the  recipient,  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

Springfield  [Ill.] 

Jany  17th  [1861] 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter.  It  is  timely  and  greatly 
needed.  The  Cameron  business  has  been  arrested;  and  now 
if  by  such  energetic  remonstrances  as  yours,  we  can  prevent 
it  being  reopened,  a  great  victory  will  have  been  gained. 

We  here— I  mean  Mr.  Lincoln’s  original  friends,  espe-  37 
dally  among  the  Radical  Democrats,  are  doing  what  we  can 


to  get  Mr.  Chase  into  the  Cabinet  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
schemers  who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  Mr.  Seward.  We  feel 
that  he  is  necessary  to  a  complete  vindication  of  the  financial 
promises  which  were  made  to  the  people;  and  that  his  great 
ability  in  affairs  will  give  the  force  to  Mr.  Lincoln  which  na¬ 
ture  has  denied  him,  and  which  Mr.  Seward  also  lacks.  But 
we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cameron  gang  except  to 
denounce  their  malpractices,  in  the  Senate,  and  hold  them 
up  to  the  reprobation  of  the  country.  Mr.  C.  being  set  aside, 
I  think  Chase  would  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury, 
simply  from  his  just  idea  of  the  great  good  of  which  he  may 
be  the  author.  Why  not  write  him  from  Boston  urging  his  ac¬ 
ceptance? 

There  is  little  danger  at  present,  that  Massachusetts  will 
be  offered  a  post  in  the  Cabinet.  Gideon  Welles  will,  I  presume 
be  the  Postmaster  General,  though  nothing  in  that  direction 
is  definitely  determined.  I  hear  no  talk  here  of  Banks  and 
none  of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  There  are  a  great  many  men 
in  Illinois  who  would  be  glad  to  see  Banks  at  the  council  board 
of  the  new  President;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  doing 
anything  in  his  behalf.  I  am  not  of  that  number,  though  I  do 
not  share  the  feeling  against  him  which  our  friend  [Edward 
L.]  Pierce  seems  to  entertain.  Since  Mr.  Adams  expressed 
his  willingness  to  give  up  New  Mexico  to  slavery,  he  would 
not  be  acceptable. 

Henry  Winter  Davis  has  not  been  offered  a  place.  The 
choice  in  that  state  as  far  as  I  can  learn  anything  about  it,  seems 
to  lie  between  Montgomery  Blair  and  Judge  Marshall.  The 
chances  being  probably  in  favor  of  the  former.  You  have  not 
too  high  an  estimate  of  his  ability  and  worth. 

I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  what  is  in  the  line  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  intentions,  but  let  me  say  that  this  little  does  not 


come  directly  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  I  have  hardly  changed 
a  dozen  words  with  him  about  his  appointments;  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  friend  in  Illinois  was  consulted  about  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Cameron.1  Of  late,  he  is  most  communicative;  and  now 
that  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fatal  character  of  the  mistake 
that  he  was  about  to  make,  I  hope  that  he  will  more  frequently 
call  to  his  aid  the  men  who  have  not  his  responsibilities  and 
anxieties. 

Every  day  the  man’s  purity  of  intention  shines  out  with 
new  lustre.  He  has  only  one  desire;  and  that  to  so  govern  the 
country  that  its  prosperity  and  happiness  may  be  secured 
which  our  great  cause  is  advancing.  If  he  fails,  his  dislike  to 
say  no  to  friends  upon  whose  judgment  he  would  like  to  rely 
and  of  whose  alfection,  he  feels  sure  will  be  chargeable  with 
the  misfortune.  That  he  is  patriotic  and  honest,  and  that  he 
will  bravely  carry  forward  our  flag,  I  cannot  doubt;  but  more 
now  would  do  him  no  harm. 

Yours  Very  Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Ray 


George  Sumner  to  John  A.  Andrew  Jan 

Original  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  1 86 

The  Crittenden  Compromise  was  the  most  important  pro¬ 
posal  made  in  1 860-61  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  North  and  South.  It  was  defeated  by  vote  of 
Congress  on  December  22,  1 860,  principally  because  Lincoln 
refused  to  yield  on  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
Nevertheless,  rumor  spread  that  Lincoln  would  yield  on  some 

1  David  Davis  and  Leonard  Swett  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  promise  of  a  cabinet  post  being  made  to  Cameron  at  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Swett  conveyed  in  person  to  Cameron,  a  request  of  ^ 
Lincoln  for  a  personal  interview. 


form  of  compromise.  William  P.  Kellogg,  representative  in 
Congress  from  Illinois,  favored  compromise  and  went  to 
Springfield  to  discuss  it  with  Lincoln.  Others  were  there  with 
opposing  views,  among  them  George  Sumner,  well-known 
lecturer,  and  younger  brother  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  An 
interview  with  Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  compromise  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Sumner  to  Governor  John  A.  Andrew. 


private  ( except  for  the  faithful) 

Springfield  [Ill.] 

21  Jany  ’61 

My  dear  Andrew, 

You  have  done  good  service,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
you,— not  alone  by  your  Message,  and  it  is  not  to  that,  that 
I  allude,  but  by  your  letter  to  Dr.  Ray,  which  was  read  ver¬ 
batim  to  O.A.  [Old  Abe]  who  listened  intently  and  then 
asked  to  keep  it. 

My  first  words  to  him  were  a  congratulation  that 
C[ameron]  was  not  to  be  in  the  Cabinet— taking  the  matter  as 
a  fait  accompli— and  then,  after  this,  a  general  essay  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  Republican  party  and  administra¬ 
tion  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  even  suspicion.  He  listened  at¬ 
tentively— and  then  said  aWe  will  try  not  to  begin  with  a 
cloud  upon  it.” 

You  will  have  seen  reports  of  Lincoln’s  favoring  the 
Crittenden  capitulation.  Do  not  believe  them.  Only  two  days 
ago  he  said  to  [Thomas  J.]  Pickett,  (a  Republican  State  Sena¬ 
tor  originally  from  Kentucky)  that  "he  did  not  wish  to  pay  for 
being  inaugurated,”  and  I  believe  he  looks  with  contempt  on 
the  whole  pack  of  compromisers.  To-night  Kellogg  has  come 
on  from  Washington,  it  is  supposed  to  prop  up  compromise, 


but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  he  will  stand 
no  chance. 

Tomorrow  ev[enin]g  I  give  a  lecture  by  invitation  of  the 
House  of  Reps,  in  their  Hall— the  subject  will  be  ‘Spain;’  the 
yronunciamientes  and  secessions,  the  whole  will  be  a  running 
parallel  between  events  there  and  with  us— and  the  spirit  of 
Spain  is  to  give,  at  the  close,  sound  advice  to  us  in  these  words. 

Be  never  seduced  into  suicide,  by  sacrificing  in  moments 
of  panic,  for  an  imaginary  repose— for  an  illusory  peace— 
those  great  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  all  lasting  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  very  essence  of  National  life.  Never  in  moments 
of  excitement  tamper  with  your  Constitution— make  no  con¬ 
cessions  to  anarchy  or  to  treason,  etc.  etc.2 

Kentucky  send  L.  assurance  that  she  will  stand  true,  and 
wishes  not  one  word  from  him  more  that  he  has  said  in  his 
printed  speeches. 

Ever  yours 

Gfeorge]  S[umner] 

P.S.  I  have  just  had  a  long  interview  with  L.  He  is  firm  as  a 
rock.  “Give  them  Personal  Liberty  bills  &  they  will  pull  in 
the  slack,  hold  on  &  insist  on  the  border  state  compromises— 
give  them  that,  they’ll  again  pull  in  the  slack  &  demand  Crit’s 
Comp.— that  pulled  in  they  will  want  all  that  So  Carolina 
asks.” 

To  a  Missouri  Republican  who  wanted  him  to  make 
some  backdown  declaration  he  said  he  “would  sooner  go  out 
into  his  backyard  &  hang  himself.”  This  he  told  me.  He  con¬ 
sidered  all  their  demands  a  degradation  of  the  authority  which 

2  The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  on  January  19,  1861,  on  motion 
of  Norman  M.  Broadwell,  resolved  that  “the  use  of  the  Hall  for  next 
Monday  evening  be  given  to  the  Springfield  Library  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  lecture  on  Spain  by  Hon.  George  Sumner.” 


the  people  have  confided  to  him,  &  all  who  uphold  them  as 
humbugs  or  traitors. 

[Note  at  top  of  page  one  of  the  letter.] 

Lfincoln]  said  to  me  “By  no  act  or  complicity  of  mine, 
shall  the  Republican  party  become  a  mere  sucked  egg,  all 
shell  &  no  principle  in  it.” 

Jan.  22  Charles  Ballance  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
i  86  i  Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Charles  Ballance,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  a 
friend  of  Lincoln,  sized  up  the  situation  in  Washington  in 
January,  1 86 1 ,  and  wrote  the  President  Elect  his  estimate  of 
it.  His  suggestion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  border  states  prob¬ 
ably  struck  a  responsive  chord. 

Washington,  Jan.  22nd,  1861. 

Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  write  to  you,  not  because  (as  you  will  natu¬ 
rally  expect)  that  I  have  something  important  to  write,  but  be¬ 
cause,  what,  will  seem  to  you  under  the  circumstances,  is  much 
more  strange,  that  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  write.  While  our 
forts  and  munitions  of  war  are  being  every  where  seized  by 
rebels,  and  state  after  state  is  declaring  itself  out  of  the  Union, 
and  the  papers  and  telegraphs  are  teeming  with  preparations 
for  war,  this  city  is  more  quiet,  at  this  time,  and  there  are 
fewer  people  here  by  more  than  one  half,  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  when  Congress  was  in  session.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
42  body  whose  business  does  not  require  them  to  be  here,  has  gone 
away.  I  see  no  secession  cockades,  and  hear  no  blustering.  A 


stranger  here,  who  could  not  read  our  papers,  would  not  sus¬ 
pect  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  I  have  been  here  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  have  not  seen  a  soldier,  a  musket  or  a  cannon, 
until  this  evening.  There  are  said  to  be  troops  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  there  are  several  thousand  militia  being  equipped 
and  trained,  but  it  is  all  done  quietly. 

That  it  was  a  part  of  the  secession  plan  to  seize  the  capitol, 
and  prevent  you  from  being  inaugurated,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  the  firmness  of  Gov.  Hicks  and  Gen.  Scott  has  hacked 
them  out  from  this  project,  at  least  for  the  present.  We  cannot 
tell  what  a  day  will  bring  forth,  but  I  give  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  such  is  the  apathy  that  prevails  here  just  now,  that  you 
might  walk  the  streets  with  as  much  safety,  as  you  do  those 
of  Springfield. 

This  however  I  apprehend  is  the  lull  of  the  volcano  just 
before  an  eruption.  I  believe  you  can  be  inaugurated  in  the 
capitol  without  violence,  hut  you  will  have  a  squally  time 
afterwards.  The  Northern  tier  of  slave  states  do  not  desire 
to  go  out  of  the  Union,  but  the  democrats  desire  to  trouble 
you  all  they  can.  They  desire  to  propose  measures  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  have  the  republicans  refuse  them,  so  that  they  will,  as 
usual,  have  the  sympathy  of  the  South,  and  through  them  get 
into  power  again.  The  whigs  of  those  states  understand  as  well 
as  we  that  neither  the  slavery  question,  nor  your  election 
caused  this  rebellion;  that  they  were  only  the  occasion  of  it. 
They  do  not  desire  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your 
administration.  They  are  really  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  want 
something  done  that  they  can  call  a  concession,  that  they  can 
use  to  carry  the  next  election  with.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  says  that  as 
the  case  now  stands,  the  democrats  can  fill  the  delegation  in 
[the]  next  congress,  but  if  anything  could  be  done,  however 


unimportant,  that  they  could  dub  a  concession,  the  whigs 
could  easily  carry  the  state.  If  the  times  shall  call  for  an  extra 
session  of  congress,  Kentucky  and  several  other  states  have 
the  congressmen  to  elect,  as  soon  as  the  call  is  made. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  humoring  these 
people  a  little.  Our  principles,  with  regard  to  slavery,  will  not 
rust  by  being  laid  by  a  little.  Besides  the  evils  of  slavery  can, 
like  the  evils  the  South  complains  of,  be  better  remedied  in 
the  Union  than  out  of  it.  I  am  for  whipping  South  Carolina, 
but  first  I  would,  if  possible,  conciliate  the  Northern  tier  of 
states. 

These  suggestions  are  volunteered  because  I,  being  on 
the  ground,  and  not  mixed  with  politics,  I  hoped  they  would 
[be]  acceptable  to  you. 

I  will  be  here  till  the  4th  of  March,  and  would  be  happy 
to  know  in  what  way  I  could  serve  you. 

Yours  in  haste, 

C.  Ballance. 

.  27  William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trumbull 

36 1  Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Lincoln  s  firmness,  and  opposition  to  any  compromise  which 
would  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  are 
reflected  in  a  letter  of  William  H.  Herndon  to  Lyman  Trum¬ 
bull.  Again  the  Cameron  appointment  is  a  prominent  subject. 

Springfield  Ills 
Jany  27th  1861 

Friend  Trumbull- 

Dear  Sir: 

44  I  thank  you  for  Senator  Bakers  speech;  it  is  quite 

eloquent,  if  not  able;  and  think  it  excellent  in  the  crisis.  How- 


ever,  it  is  Baker  out  &  out— swelling,  beautiful,  &  obstinate.3 

Our  people  here  remain  firm  on  the  questions— issues  of 
the  day,  and  swear  that  the  Union— the  Constitution,  &  the 
Laws,  as  they  are,  shall  be  maintained  and  enforced  at  all  & 
every  hazard.  They  are  all  opposed  to  all  compromises  &  are 
convinced  that  the  question  at  issue  between  the  North  & 
South  has  to  be  met  now  or  deep  in  the  future.  They  say  man¬ 
fully  “meet  it  now,  and  not  hand  it  down  to  our  posterity  to 
wrangle  &  fight  over.”  So  it  runs  here.  McClernand,  Morris,  & 
Logan  are  making  quite  a  stir  here.4  The  Democracy  in  the 
State  of  Ills  hate  these  men.  The  Democracy  here  are  in  open 
sympathy  with  disunion— treason.  I  am  sorry  for  this;  but  if 
they  will  go  to  Hartford  for  glory  instead  of  Bunker  Hill- 
why,  let  them  go  and  rot  say  &  go  to— well  say— glory. 

Lincoln  is  in  a  fix.  Cameron's  appointment  to  an  office 
in  his  Cabinet  bothers  him.  If  Lincoln  do  appoint  Cameron  he 
gets  a  fight  on  his  hands,  and  if  he  do  not  he  gets  a  quarrel 
deep,  abiding,  &  lasting.  What  a  world  we  live  in!  The  game 
of  politics  is  a  pure  game,  full  of  honesty  and  true  deep  grati¬ 
tude.  Three  fourths  of  the  political  world— those  who  lead 
especially— are  corrupt— fish— dollar— power  seekers— mud 
hunters— scoundrels.  So  this  political  world  wags.  Poor  Lin¬ 
coln!  God  help  him!  Pshaw  what  a  scramble  for  office!  What 
angry  looks  &  growls  for  bones  that  have  fat  &  meat  on  them. 
Dogs  fight  away! 

Lincoln  will  start  for  Washington  about  the  6th  or  8th 
of  Feby.5  See  him  landed  safe,  and  all  will  go  right  hereafter. 

3  This  was  the  reply  of  Edward  D.  Baker  of  Oregon  to  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  2-3,  1861. 

4  John  A.  McClernand,  Isaac  N.  Morris,  and  John  A.  Logan  were 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

5  Lincoln  left  Springfield  on  February  11,  1861,  after  several  times  ^ 
postponing  the  date  of  departure. 


Lincoln  is  as  firm  as  a  rock  yet— opposed  to  all  concessions  that 
yield  an  iota  of  principle. 

Your  Friend 

W  H  Herndon 

Lincoln  had  asked  Cameron  to  visit  him  in  Springfield 
in  late  December,  i860.  On  his  departure  he  handed  him  a 
letter  saying  that  Cameron  was  to  be  either  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  Secretary  of  War.  Word  of  this  stirred  up  such  a 
hornet  s  nest  that  three  days  later  Lincoln  felt  impelled  to 
write  to  Cameron  and  ask  him  to  decline  the  proffered  place. 
To  this  letter  Cameron  made  no  reply.  There  the  matter  rested 
until  Lincolns  inauguration. 

Jan.  28  William  Jayne  to  Lyman  Trumbull 
1861  Original  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  William  Jayne,  brother-in-law  of  Senator  Trumbull,  was 
active  in  Republican  politics.  He  was  Mayor  of  Springfield 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  State  Senate  in  i860,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Dakota 
Territory. 

Springfield 
Jan  28th  1861 

Mr  Trumbull 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  a  few  days  since,  for 

which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Gov  Yates  received  the 

resolutions  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  requesting  each 

state  to  appoint  5  commissioners  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 

4th.  of  February.6 

46 

6  Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  appointed  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  though  both  he  and  Lincoln  opposed  the  Convention. 


Yates  called  on  Lincoln  to  know  his  opinion.  Yates  had 
received  a  telegraph  despatch  from  the  Governors  of  Ohio  & 
Indiana  wishing  to  know  if  Illinois  would  appoint. 

Lincoln  advised  Yates  not  at  present  to  take  any  action 
upon  it. 

Lincoln  said  that  he  would  rather  be  hung  by  the  neck 
till  he  was  dead  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  before  he  would 
buy  or  beg  a  peaceful  inauguration.  Lincoln  is  firm  as  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  showed  your  letter  to  Gov.  Wood, 
Gov  Yates,  Butler  &  Dubois.7  The  three  first  are  very  firm— 
Dubois  not  quite  as  much  so. 

We  would  have  passed  the  resolutions  agreed  on  in 
caucus  last  Monday  evening  but  for  the  reason  I  think  that 
Lincoln  rather  prefers  that  we  should  take  no  action  at  present. 
I  think  that  is  Lincoln  [sic]  position,  though  I  have  had  no 
conversation  with  himself  myself  &  do  not  know  that  that  is  so. 

I  have  heard  nothing  new  during  the  past  week  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Cabinet  appointments.  I  see  that  Morris  has  made 
a  very  good  speech.  The  Register  has  published  neither  Mc- 
Clernand  or  Morris’  speech.  The  Journal  treats  them  better. 

Yours  truly 
W  Jayne 

7  Former  Governor  John  Wood  of  Illinois,  William  Butler,  Treasurer  of 
Illinois;  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  Illinois. 
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Feb.  12  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 
i  86  i  Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 

New  Hampshire. 

On  the  morning  of  February  1 1 ,  1 86 1 ,  when  Lincoln  was  to 
start  for  Washington,  the  sky  was  overcast  and  a  light  rain  was 
falling.  Nevertheless,  many  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
James  C.  Conkling  among  them,  gathered  at  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  station  for  his  departure.  On  the  rear  platform  of  the  train 
he  paused  to  speak  the  few  words  of  farewell  which  have  since 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  his  finest  utterances.  Then  the 
train  started,  and  he  was  gone. 

Springfield  Feb.  12,  [1861] 

Dear  Clinty 

.  .  .  Yesterday  was  a  memorable  day  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  Springfield.  As  he  took  leave  of  his  numerous 
admirers  to  enter  upon  scenes  so  dark,  and  portentious.  I  gave 
the  Journal  to  your  Father  to  mail  to  you,  in  which  you  will 
find  his  parting  address.  Your  Father  described  the  scene  at 
the  cars,  as  being  very  affecting,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  all  the 
48  vast  crowd.  Truly!  as  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  “No  President  ever 
was  inaugurated  under  such  trying  circumstances.,,  Surely 


our  prayers  will  follow  him.  God  only  can  preserve  him  in 
times  like  these.  We  all  feel  greatly  for  him.  If  your  father 
could  have  left  his  business  he  would  have  gone  with  him 
very  gladly.1  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  to  leave  for  some  days 
after  his  departure,  but  a  dispatch  from  Gen  Scott,  determined 
her  to  leave  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  General  thought 
it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  be  surrounded  by  his  family. 
Lockwood  Todd  was  her  escort.  G.  Latham  you  will  preceive 
was  among  the  suite.2  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  reception 
the  week  before  leaving  at  their  own  house.  And  such  a  crowd, 
I  seldom,  or  ever  saw  at  a  private  house.  It  took  about  twenty 
minutes  to  get  in  the  hall  door.  And  then  it  required  no  little 
management  to,  make  your  way  out.  Bob  figured  quite  largely. 
While  I  was  standing  near  Mr.  L.  he  came  up,  and  in  his  hum¬ 
orous  style,  gave  his  hand  to  his  father,  saying:  “Good  evening 
Mr.  Lincoln!”  In  reply  his  father  gave  him  a  gentle  slap  in  the 
face.  The  young  ladies  say  that  Bob  has  greatly  improved,  and 
that  he  is  much  more  gentlemanly.  .  .  . 

Your  devoted  Mother 

The  reception  given  by  the  Lincolns  on  the  evening  of 
February  6th  was  thus  described  by  the  next  day’s  New  York 
Tribune:  “The  soiree  at  the  private  residence  of  the  President¬ 
elect  this  evening,  is  a  brilliant  affair.  Several  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  composing  the  elite  of  this  State,  and  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  this  vicinity,  are  present.”  3 

1  For  another  account  of  the  Farewell  Address,  see  Bulletin  No.  52 
(June,  1938),  Abraham  Lincoln  Association. 

2  Lockwood  M.  Todd,  son  of  Dr.  John  Todd  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  George  Latham,  a  student  at  Yale,  was  a  close 
friend  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

3  Lincoln’s  invitation,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  elite.  “Mr. 
Lincoln  will  be  pleased  to  receive  his  friends  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
his  residence  .  .  .  ,”  announced  the  Illinois  State  Journal  on  Feb.  6,  1861. 


James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 

Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

That  Conkling  was  deeply  stirred  by  Lincoln’s  departure  is 
evident  from  his  own  account  of  the  event. 

Springfield,  Ill. 
Feb.  12,  1 86 1 

Dear  Clinton 

.  .  .  The  departure  of  your  fellow  student  must  have 
caused  considerable  feeling.  It  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
departure  yesterday  from  this  place.  It  was  quite  affecting. 
Many  eyes  were  filled  to  overflowing  as  Mr.  Lincoln  uttered 
those  few  and  simple  words  which  you  will  see  in  the  papers. 
His  own  breast  heaved  with  emotion  and  he  could  scarcely 
command  his  feelings  sufficiently  to  commence.  He  is  now 
fairly  on  his  way  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  nation.  God  bless 
him  and  preserve  him  and  nerve  him  for  the  terrible  struggles 
and  dangers  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  and  endure. 

Bob  is  with  him.  Mrs.  Lincoln  left  here  last  evening  to 
overtake  him  at  Indianapolis  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Scott. 
Mrs.  [Ninian  W.]  Edwards  expects  to  go  to  Washington  I 
understand.  Do  you  write  to  Bob  or  hear  from  him?  You  may 
as  well  keep  up  your  correspondence  with  him.  It  may  prove 
advantageous.  If  you  should  visit  Baltimore  in  the  summer  I 
should  want  you  to  go  to  Washington,  provided  all  things  are 
quiet  and  peaceful.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  father 
James  C.  Conkling 


William  H.  Herndon  to  Edward  L.  Pierce  Ab¬ 

original  in  Herndon- Weik  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  *861 

In  the  belief  that  his  opponents  would  distort  anything  he 
might  say,  Lincoln  made  no  public  declaration  of  policy  until 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington.  Even  then  his  speeches, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  so  cautious  as  to  be  almost 
mystifying.  In  the  vacuum,  some  Republicans  turned  to  his 
law  partner  for  information.  To  one  of  these— Edward  L. 
Pierce,  a  young  Boston  lawyer— Herndon  sent  the  following 
letter. 

Springfield,  Ill.  Feb.  1 8th,  1861 

Mr.  Pierce 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  kind  letter  dated  the  9th  inst.,  is  this 
moment  at  hand.  Let  me  say — I  have  had  no  correspondence 
with  Gov.  Andrews,  but  it  is  true.4 1  have  had  with  others  who 
have  doubtless  shown  him  my  letters.  What  I  wrote  therein 
was  and  is,  to-day  true  to  the  letter  and  to  the  Spirit.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  President-Elect,  is  true  to  the  living  spirit  of  this 
age— is  a  good,  firm,  progressive  Republican,  standing  on  the 
Constitution,  the  Laws  &  the  Chicago  platform  as  his  ideal— 
his  best  ideal  of  the  now  practical  application  of  justice  in  the 
affairs  of  men  under  government.  If  men  could  govern  them¬ 
selves  on  a  higher  platform  Lincoln  would  be  there— the  first 
—the  firmest.  The  Republicans  may  rest  in  perfect  confidence , 
that  Lincoln  will  never  betray  them  or  the  Cause  they  have 
trusted  to  his  hands.  I  know  him  well— long— I  may  say  inti¬ 
mately.  I  say  to  the  Republicans — Fear  not — stand  firm.  If  Lin¬ 
coln's  Cabinet  do  not  make  base  concessions  and  compromises 
the  President  will  stand  as  solid,  as  firm,  as  fixed  as  the  granite  5 1 

4  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts. 


Feb.  1 8 
1861 
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hills  of  New  England.  The  very  last  words  he  said,  to  me 
when  I  took  leave  of  him  were  in  substance  “I  am  decided,  my 
course  is  fixed,  my  path  is  blazed,  the  Union  the  Constitution 
shall  be  preserved,  and  the  Laws  enforced  at  every  and  at  all 
hazards.  I  expect  the  people  to  sustain  me.  They  have  never 
yet  forsaken  any  true  man.” 

I  have  no  fears  of  President  Lincoln,  none  in  the  least, 
but  my  fear  is  otherwards.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  in  thirty  days  after 
he  is  sworn  in  and  gets  firmly  seated  in  his  Chair,  order  Gen. 
Scott  to  retake  all  Forts  etc.  The  South  will  have  a  sweet  time 
in  Disunion— on  paper. 

I  am  happy  to  be  informed  that  you  were  at  Chicago,  were 
an  original  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Sen.  Seward  is  a  good  man, 
a  great  man  but  Frank  Blair  said  right— namely— that  to  throw 
off  the  odor  he  would  bend  low.  This  is  always  the  law  of  those 
who  are  accused  or  suspected  of  unpopular  tendencies. 

With  your  letter  came  the  “Atlas-Bee,”  containing  your 
very  excellent  speech.  I  read  it  with  much  pleasure.  By  the 
by,  Mr.  Pierce,  are  you  not  the  author  of  a  work  on  R.  R.  cor¬ 
porations?  I  know  Ray  well;  he  is  my  good  friend  and  quite  an 
able  editor. 

I  am  in  court  watching  my  cases,  and  you  must  excuse 
me  because  of  interuptions,  erasures  etc.  etc.— am  hurried. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Herndon 

Adoniram  J.  Blakely  to  Dan  Blakely 

Original  in  possession  of  Margaret  Blakely,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Adoniram  Judson  Blakely,  a  student  at  an  Albany,  New  York, 
law  school,  attended  some  of  the  ceremonies  incident  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  arrival  in  Albany  on  February  18,  1861,  and  on  the 


same  day  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  in  Pawlet,  Vermont.  After 
a  request  for  money— a  not  uncommon  feature  of  college  stu¬ 
dent’s  letters— he  compared  the  crowd  that  greeted  Lincoln 
with  that  which  a  year  previously  had  welcomed  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Young  Blakely  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  14th  Ver¬ 
mont  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 

Albany  N.  Y.  Feb.  1 8th  61 

Dear  Father, 

...  I  have  just  come  in  from  the  throng  of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  greeting  the  arrival  of  Pres.  Lincoln.  I  should 
judge  that  the  crowd  was  quite  as  large  as  that  which  was 
present  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince.  The  streets  &  all  the  steps  and 
windows  of  the  buildings  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
were  densely  crowded.  And  as  for  getting  inside  or  within 
twenty  rods  of  the  Capitol  building  it  was  impossible  after 
the  throng  had  once  stationed  themselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  looks  much  wearied  &  care  worn.  But  his 
pictures  do  not  do  him  justice.  He  is  both  a  smarter  &  pleasanter 
looking  man  than  his  pictures  represent.  It  was  a  thrilling 
scene  to  see  him  bowing  in  his  carriage  with  head  uncovered, 
while  the  ladies  handkerchiefs  waived  from  every  window  of 
the  long  lines  of  high  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
Sheldon  5  stood  on  the  Capitol  steps  &  heard  the  short  speech 
he  made.  I  could  only  get  near  enough  the  see  the  gestures 
while  speaking.  This  evening  the  law  students  in  a  body  are 
going  down  to  the  Delevan  House  to  be  introduced  by  one  of 
our  Professors.  Lincoln  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Gov.  Morgan 
tonight  &  in  the  morning  starts  for  N.  York.  .  .  . 

In  Haste 

Judson 

5  Sheldon  Blakely,  brother  of  the  writer,  was  also  attending  law  school. 


Bronson  Murray  to  Ward  H.  Lamon 

Original  in  Lamon  Papers  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 

The  Lincoln  party  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  19,  1861,  and  were  guests  at  the  Astor  House. 
Many  of  the  financial  and  political  leaders  of  the  city  were  pro 
Southern  in  feeling  and  critical  of  Lincoln.  His  visit,  how¬ 
ever,  did  something  to  change  this  sentiment.  The  different 
attitude  of  several  political  leaders  is  indicated  in  a  letter  of 
Bronson  Murray  to  Ward  H.  Lamon.  Lamon,  a  member  of 
Lincoln  s  party  and  his  friend  and  fellow  lawyer,  was  to  be¬ 
come  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  Civil 
War.  Murray,  then  residing  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  lived 
near  Ottawa,  Illinois,  from  1844  to  1858.  He  farmed  on  a 
large  scale,  founded  the  Industrial  League,  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  a  strong  anti¬ 
slavery  man,  friend  and  firm  supporter  of  Lincoln. 

New  York  Feb  20,  61 

Dear  Lamon 

I  was  glad  today  to  recognize  you;  and  drop  you  a  line 
instead  of  a  call  when  you  must  be  so  weary. 

Just  before  we  met,  my  father  &  old  ald[erman]  Purdy 
(both  wheel  horses  of  the  Dem[ocratic]  party  here)  were  can¬ 
vassing  matters  politic.  Purdy  said  he  had  seen  Lincoln  &  liked 
the  man,  said  he  was  much  better  looking  &  a  finer  man  than 
he  expected  to  see;  and  that  he  kept  aloof  from  old  politicians 
here  &  seemed  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own.  Old  Judge  Benson 
too  (who  was  with  us)  is  a  democrat  and  was  equally  pleased 
with  L.  He  says  L.  has  an  eye  that  shows  power  of  mind  &  will 
&  he  thinks  he  will  carry  us  safely. 

I  repeat  these  comments  because  they  come  from  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  popular  apprehensions  whence  at  present 


our  friend  L.  is  excluded  &  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  pleased  to 
know  how  favorable  impression  he  makes. 

There  is  a  story  that— a  purse  proud  chap  was  presented 
to  L.  and  said  “Mr.  L— ahem— I  am  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  Sir.”  “Are  you  sir  &  where  is  that.”  “Why  here  in 
New  York  Sir.  We  take  all  the  Govt.  Loans.”  “Oh  well”  said 
L  “then  we  will  become  better  acquainted.”  This  is  thought 
a  capital  thing  here  &  people  want  to  know  who  the  director 
is.  Some  of  these  fellows  fancy  there  is  no  place  in  the  Union 
but  N.  York,  and  their  clique  or  sett. 

My  residence  is  at  Fairfield  Connt.  where  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  welcome  you. 

Tell  Lincoln  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  be  bold  & 
firm.  The  people  of  all  parties  here  are  prepared  to  sustain  him. 

But  he  may  beware  of  all  old  politicians  of  both  parties. 

Because  he  is  a  fresh  man  &  an  able  [man]  he  was  taken 
up.  Let  his  freshness  enter  his  policy  also. 

Your  friend 

Bronson  Murray 

Kind  regards  to  Mr.  L.  our  President. 

George  C.  Shepard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Boltwood  peb 

Original  in  the  Burton  Historical  Collection,  Detroit  Public  1861 
Library. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Shepard,  a  prominent  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man,  abolitionist,  and  temperance  orator,  was  a  guest  at  the 
Astor  House  and  had  several  opportunities  to  observe  the 
Lincolns  in  the  two  days  they  were  in  New  York.  The  minis¬ 
ter’s  impression  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  of  particular  interest. 
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Astor  House,  New  York 
Thursday  Feb.  21st  1861. 

Dear  Nephew  &  Niece. 

...  We  saw  the  President  elect  &  suite  leave  at  8  this 
morning.  We  saw  his  arrival  day  before  yesterday.  He  is  a 
clever  man,  &  not  so  bad  looking  as  they  say,  while  he  is  no 
great  beauty.  He  is  tall  (6  f.4  in.)  has  a  commanding  figure; 
bows  pretty  well;  is  not  stiff;  has  a  pleasant  face,  is  amiable  & 
determined.  He  seems  to  me  the  right  man  for  the  present 
times.  We  saw  him  on  several  occasions;  near  him  three  or 
four  times,  but  did  not  seek  any  introduction  to  him.  Last 
night  we  were  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  reception  in  the  Parlor  below 
ours.  She  is  a  plump,  amiable,  modest,  pleasant,  round  faced, 
agreeable  woman;  with  no  silly  airs;  &  they  say  is  a  pious 
woman.  We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  them  both,  &  trust  they  have 
gone  to  deliver  our  country  from  the  thraldom  of  imbecility, 
knavery  &  slavery.  Should  the  poor  imbecile  at  its  head  leave 
us  any  thing  to  call  a  country  some  ten  days  hence,  when  he 
finishes  his  feeble  &  dishonest  rule,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  set  us 
right,  assisted  by  Him  who  is  King  of  kings. 

You  see  how  the  President  elect  did ,  &  what  he  said,  by 
the  papers,  &  a  good  deal  more.  We  think  the  reception  in 
this  City  was  very  well  managed,  &  nothing  too  much  or  too 
little.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hamlin  are  still  at  this  House.  .  .  . 

Your  ever  affte  uncle 
George  C.  Shepard 
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imon  Cameron  v 
the  C^ahinet? 


■zj**  * 


James  Millikin  to  Simon  Cameron 

Original  in  the  Cameron  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Feb. 

The  party  quarrel  over  Simon  Cameron  bothered  Lincoln 
until  he  reached  Philadelphia  on  February  21 .  Then  and  there 
Camerons  enemies  in  Pennsylvania,  suddenly  fearful  that 
the  state  would  not  be  represented  in  the  cabinet,  capitulated. 
Meeting  privately  with  Lincoln  in  the  Continental  Hotel, 
emissaries  of  Governor  Curtin,  Camerons  bitterest  enemy, 
urged  the  latter’s  appointment.  One  of  those  participating  in 
the  meeting  was  James  Millikin,  representative  of  the  coal 
and  iron  interests,  who  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Cameron  on 
the  following  day. 

Philadelphia 
Fehy.  22,  1861 

My  Dear  Sir: 

My  telegram  of  this  morning  will  have  informed  you  that 
I  had  the  interview  with  the  Prest.  elect  as  intended  and  ad¬ 
vised  you  of. 

The  rush  of  applicants  for  office,  in  the  hope  that  if  they 
could  but  “touch  the  hem  of  his  garments”  their  sins  would  be 
instantly  forgiven  them,  and  their  prayers  rewarded,  was  like 
to  prevent  a  strictly  private  interview.  And  besides  Mr.  Lin¬ 
colns  own  escort  are  suspicious  and  fearful  of  all  such  inter¬ 
views.  I  had  however  resolved  and  with  resolution  and  good  57 
intentions  many  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  A  file  of  twenty 


policemen  conveyed  him  in  personal  safety  to  my  chambers, 
secured  in  advance  for  the  special  purpose  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
so  informed— "that  he  might  have  a  strictly  private  interview 
with  a  leading  Iron  Master  who  had  despatches  and  messages 
from  the  Governor  to  communicate I  had  in  this  room,  Mr. 
McMichael,  Mr.  Tithian  J.  Coffy  [sic],  Mr.  Purviance,  Atty 
Genl.  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  State  Treas.1  My  presence  at  the 
door,  on  Mr.  Ls  entrance  was  discovered,  and  the  howl  of 
alarm,  on  the  part  of  these  cormorants,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
<(that  Mr.  Milliken  was  closeted  with  the  President ”  was  dis¬ 
gusting,  some  of  the  particulars  of  which  I  reserve  for  your 
private  ear. 

I  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  and  candidly.  I  pointed 
out  our  political  position,  and  the  importance  that  the  state 
should  stand  as  a  unit  on  all  questions  relating  to  his  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  state  administration,  and  that  I  was  now  author¬ 
ized  to  speak,  for  the  Governor,  Mr.  McClure  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  administration,  present  and  say  that  all  oppo¬ 
sition  to  your  appointment  had  been  withdrawn  and  your 
appointment  desired.2  That  I  also  represented  the  Iron  and 
Coal  men  of  Penn.,  and  for  that  large  class  and  their  interests 
—with  very  few  individual  exceptions— I  was  also  authorised 
to  speak  and  that  they  too  desired  your  appointment.  That  for 
the  Press,  Mr.  McMichael  would  speak,  which  he  did,  and, 

1  Morton  McMichael  was  owner  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  For  Titian  J.  Coffey  see  his  letter  which  follows.  Samuel  A. 
Purviance  served  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  1855-1859.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  in  i860  and  1864,  and 
in  1861  became  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania.  Henry  D.  Moore  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  in  i860. 

2  Alexander  K.  McClure  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
jg  Party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  i860,  and  with  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  switched  the  vote  of  his 
State  from  Simon  Cameron  to  Lincoln. 


that  with  your  appointment,  his  administration  should  receive 
our  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  very  frankly  indeed.  He  thanked 
us  for  the  interview  and  said  that  it  relieved  him  greatly.  He 
spoke  of  the  opposition  to  you  and  also  of  your  friends,  of  his 
obligations  to  Penna.  and  his  determination  not  to  overlook 
her  interests.  He  was  not  however  prepared  to  decide  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  would  not  until  he  should  reach  Washington.  That,  it 
had  been  suggested,  it  would  perhaps  be  proper  and  desirable 
to  retain  some  of  the  present  cabinet  officers,  for  a  short  time 
at  least,  if  they  would  consent  to  remain,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  named  Mess.  Holt,  Stanton  &  Dix.3 

This  is  evidently  a  New  York  free  trade  scheme  and 
you,  and  your  friends,  must  overthrow  the  plan.  It  would 
demoralize  the  party,  and  moreover,  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Holt  from  the  South  would  defeat  the  ends  aimed  at,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  add  to  the  already  greatly  excited  feeling  from  that  quarter 
touching  coercion.  Mr.  McMichael  and  all  present  felt  that, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  appointment,  had,  by  this 
interview,  been  removed  and  each  expressed  themselves  “that 
if  you  did  not  now  obtain  the  appointment  the  fault  would 
rest  with  yourself.” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you  in  detail  what  was  said,  I 
have  not  the  leisure  to  do  so  &  I  could  not  possibly  convey  to 
your  mind  fully,  the  pleasant  cordiality  of  interview.  I  simply 
present  the  general  features,  and  trust  you  will  deem  them 
satisfactory. 

The  taking  hold  of  this  matter  and  reconciling  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  am  well  aware  was  a 

3  Joseph  Holt  was  Secretary  of  War;  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  Attorney 
General;  and  John  A.  Dix  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President 
Buchanan’s  cabinet. 


great  undertaking  and  one  in  which  you  had  little  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  succeed.  It  therefore  affords  me  satisfaction  to 
assure  you  that  with  your  appointment,  the  party  and  the  state, 
politically,  stand  united,  with  but  few  unimportant  exceptions. 

I  enclose  you  telegraph  desptaches  from  and  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  explanatory  of  his  absence.  He  was  at  the  depot  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  on  his  way  here  when  compelled  to  return.  Note 
date  of  despatches  &  read  them  in  the  order  numbered. 

Respectfully 

James  Millikin 

P.  S.  A  note  of  thanks  to  McMichael  would  be  in  good  taste  I 
think  &  suggest. 

J.  M. 


•  22  Titian  J.  Coffey  to  Simon  Cameron 

86  i  Original  in  the  Cameron  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Titian  J.  Coffey  also  attended  the  conference  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Republican  leaders  with  Lincoln  on  the  evening  of 
February  21,  1861.  Coffey,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  had,  for  personal  reasons, 
favored  Edward  Bates  for  President  rather  than  Cameron  or 
Lincoln.  At  Bates’s  suggestion,  Lincoln  appointed  Coffey  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  However, 
in  the  conference  it  was  Cameron’s  interests  that  Coffey  was 
promoting.  Like  Millikin,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  possibility 
that  Lincoln  might  retain  some  members  of  Buchanan’s 
cabinet. 

Harrisburgh  22  Feb.  1861 

My  Dear  Sir 

60  We  have  just  returned  from  Philad.  with  the  President. 
Last  night  Messrs.  Purviance,  Moore  &  myself  had  an  inter- 


view  with  the  President  at  the  Continental  in  Philad.  Messrs. 
Purviance  &  Moore  as  members  of  the  State  Administration 
bore  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  formal  request  of  Gov.  Curtin  that 
you  should  be  made  Secty  of  the  Treasury.  Messrs  Milliken 
&  McMichael  concurred  in  the  request  &  Mr.  Milliken  spoke 
for  Cary  &  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  McClure  to  the 
same  effect.4  We  thus  presented  your  name  from  Penna.  as  a 
unit  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  asked  the  appointment.  Each 
of  us  urged  this  matter  from  such  points  of  view  as  occured  to 
us  and,  I  think,  effectively.  Mr.  Lincoln  talked  to  us  very 
frankly  and  I  desire  to  give  you  exactly  what  he  said.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  great  pleasure  at  the  unanimity  of  the  State  for  you 
and  added,  what  you  know  he  has  said  before,  that  all  along 
the  preponderance  in  Penna.  was  so  largely  in  your  favor  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  opposition  from  Penna.  to  you,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  your  appointment,  but  he  added,  the  kind  of 
hostility  expressed  to  Gen.  Cameron  by  those  who  opposed  him 
in  Penna.  has  spread  to  other  states  and  it  is  from  those  states 
that  the  greatest  opposition  is  made.  He  said  the  question 
would  be  settled  when  he  reached  Washington  and  he  said 
there  were  some  questions  which  might  have  to  be  considered 
then,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  Country,  for  instance,  he 
added,  it  may  become  expedient  to  retain  in  the  Cabinet  some 
of  those  who  are  now  doing  well  and  if  any  of  them  he  re¬ 
tained,  some  of  those  whose  claims  are  pressed  on  me  must  be 
kept  out.  He  said  I  merely  suggest  this,  without  saying  it 
will  be  done.  In  this  connexion  he  named  Holt  &  Dix, 
but  said  he  didn’t  of  course  know  whether  they  would 
consent  to  remain,  if  it  should  be  expedient  to  invite  them 
to  do  so. 

4  Henry  C.  Carey,  prominent  publisher  and  author  of  works  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  living  in  Philadelphia. 


I  say  to  you  frankly  that  Messrs.  Moore,  Purviance  &  I  did 
not  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conversation,  although  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  he  is  against  your  going  in.  I  think 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  Pittsburgh,  he  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  certainty  of  your  appointment.  I  think  this  idea  of 
retaining  Holt  or  Dix  or  both,  he  got  in  New  York,  where  I 
have  no  doubt  your  enemies  were  not  idle.  It  seems  to  us  now 
that  you  occupy  a  position  which  ought  to  be  impregnable 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Lincoln  is  to  pass  you  by 
and  give  the  Treasury  to  another  without  demoralizing  us 
utterly  in  Penna.  The  State  now  presents  an  undivided  front 
asking  the  Treasury  for  her  representative  man.  Mr.  Lincoln 
concedes  her  great  claims.  If  he  allows  influences  from  out¬ 
siders  to  overslaugh  us,  it  is  a  blow  at  the  State  and  a  refusal  to 
recognise  our  cherished  policy  in  his  administration.  I  think 
therefore,  that  an  energetic  effort  on  our  part  to  assert  and 
vindicate  our  position  &  rights  must  be  successful.  I  presume 
that  those  who  stirred  up  this  opposition  in  Penna.,  but  who 
have  now  yielded  it  and  gone  in  with  us,  will  hardly  back 
down  from  their  new  position.  To  do  so  would  demoralize 
them  &  render  them  of  no  account.  As  for  Gov.  Curtin,  now 
that  he  has  taken  the  position  which  some  of  us  have  long 
urged  him  to  take,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will 
press  your  claims  and  those  of  the  state  in  your  person  vigor¬ 
ously  &  faithfully.  His  heart  I  am  satisfied  has  long  been  with 
us,  but  you  know  the  countervailing  influences.  Now  that  they 
are  withdrawn  I  believe  nothing  will  change  him. 

You  of  course  know  better  than  I  do,  what  kind  of  war 
you  may  expect  next  week,  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power 
of  united  Penna.  on  this  subject  to  get  justice  for  herself. 

62  I  have  written  you  thus  fully  about  this  interview  be¬ 
cause  I  doubt  not  the  facts  will  interest  you  and  because  I 


feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  gratified  at  the  position  the  State 
Administration  has  now  taken. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  J.  Coffey 

When  Lincoln’s  cabinet  was  announced  on  the  day  after 
the  inauguration  none  of  the  members  of  Buchanan’s  cabinet 
was  included.  And  Simon  Cameron  was  Secretary  of  War. 
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Feb.  27  William  H.  L.  Wallace  to  His  Wife 

1861  Original  in  the  Wallace-Dickey  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State 

Historical  Library. 

When  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  failed  to  obtain  the  promise  of  an 
appointment  from  Lincoln  in  Springfield,1  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  to  pursue  the  quest.  He  arrived  on  February  25, 
1861,  and  two  days  later  reported  to  his  wife  in  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  on  the  political  scene. 

Washington  D.  C. 

Feb.  27,  1861. 

Dear  Ann : 

I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  did  not  reach 
here  till  Monday  morning,  &  have  been  so  busy,  sight  seeing 
&  getting  settled  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time.  We  first  stopped 
at  Willard's,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  &  many  of  the  Ills,  people 
are,  but  the  sleeping  accomodations  were  such  that  we  could 
not  stand  it,  so  this  morning  we  (i.e.  Mr.  Fisher,  Judge 
Cavarly,  Mr.  Earl  &  myself)  found  a  private  boarding  house 
to  which  we  have  just  moved.2  It  is  kept  by  a  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Hawkins  (a  widow  or  an  old  maid)  on  12th  St.  We  have 
here  very  comfortable  quarters. 

1  See  Wallaces  letters  to  his  wife  on  pages  34-36. 

2  Abner  Ames  Fisher  was  a  prominent  Republican  of  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
Alfred  W.  Cavarly  was  a  pioneer  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lature  with  Lincoln.  Seth  C.  Earl  was  a  business  man  in  Ottawa. 


This  political  cauldron  has  been  in  a  dreadful  boil  since 
I  came.  The  peace  conference  have  just  reached  a  result  & 
will  adjourn  today.  You  will  see  the  result  in  the  papers.  It 
gives  great  satisfaction  to  all  conservative  men  of  all  parties. 
Indeed  the  crisis  seemed  so  threatening  that  most  good  men 
forgot  party  &  only  regarded  the  safety  of  the  country.  Last 
night  I  saw  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Gov.  Hicks  of  Md.,  Gov. 
Pollock  of  Pa.,  Mr.  Gilmer  of  N.  C.  &  Thurlow  Weed  of 
N.  Y.,  all  strong  Union  men,  in  anxious  consultation— men 
of  different  parties,  all  content  to  surrender  something  of  their 
party  dogma’s  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  border  states  in 
the  Union. 

The  result  of  the  conference  will  cause  a  fierce  contest, 
but  I  really  believe  from  the  present  lights  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  peace  of  the  country.  For  days  men  having  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  have  asserted  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sincerity  that  unless  something  of  the  kind  were 
done,  Md.  Va.  Tenn.  N.  C.  Mo.  &  Ark.  would  certainly 
secede.  Gov.  Hicks  of  Md.  who  has  stood  in  the  political 
breach  like  Anderson  at  Sumter,  told  me  this  morning  that  if 
the  conference  adjourned  without  doing  anything,  as  the  pros¬ 
pect  then  was  that  it  would,  he  should  immediately  call  the 
legislature  of  his  state  together  &  the  state  would  at  once  secede. 
Mr.  Bell  of  Tenn.  also  told  me  that  some  such  result  as  this 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  Union  men  of  that  state  to  sustain 
themselves  &  save  their  state  to  the  Union.  I  trust  it  may 
restore  peace  to  the  country. 

I  dined  on  Monday  evening  with  Henry  Winter  Davis 
of  Md.  Judge  [David]  Davis,  Charles  Francis  Adams  of 
Mass.  Mr.  [Benjamin  D.]  Silliman  of  N.  Y.  &  Mr.  [Ward  H.] 
Lamon  of  Bloomington  Ill.  were  of  the  party.  There  are  a 
great  many  ladies  here  .... 


As  to  my  own  matter,  things  work  fair,  but  nothing  can 
be  known  until  after  the  inauguration.  .  .  . 

your  loving  husband 
W  H  L  Wallace 

Mar.  i  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 

i  86  i  Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Conkling  Reed,  Hanover, 

New  Hampshire. 

Office  seekers  among  Lincoln  s  fellow  townsmen  were  numer¬ 
ous.  Of  those  named  in  the  following  letter,  none  was  success¬ 
ful. 

Springfield  March  ist  [  1 86 1  ] 

Dearest  Clint 

...  By  this  time  you  must  need  a  new  hat.  Bob  Lin¬ 
coln  wore  a  stove  pipe  as  the  boys  call  his  heaver,  and  I  liked  it 
very  much.  I  would  liked  you  to  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  at  New 
York,  but  your  Father  has  promised  to  have  you  go  to  Balti¬ 
more  during  your  vacation  next  month,  and  then  to  visit  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  you  may  have  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  L. 

A  great  number  of  gentlemen  have  gone  from  here  to 
the  inauguration  (or  rather  office  seeking ).  There  are  nearly 
one  hundred  applicants  for  the  post  office  here.  Mr.  Hawley 
is  one,  Dame  rumor  says  Mr.  L.  will  give  it  to  Mrs.  Grimsley, 
she  is  now  at  Washington.3  Dr.  Reynolds  want  to  be  sent  to 
Bremen.  Brinkerholf  is  expecting  some  office,4  and  just  think! 
Adam  Johnston  is  at  Washington  trying  to  get  the  Superin- 

3  E.  B.  Hawley,  proprietor  of  a  general  store  in  Springfield.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  “Cousin  Lizzie”  Todd  Grimsley,  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Reynolds,  President  of  Illinois  State  Uni- 
^  versity,  a  Lutheran  institution  in  Springfield.  George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  a 

young  teacher  in  the  University,  had  been  active  in  the  local  campaign 
for  Lincoln.  Adam  Johnston  operated  a  marble  works  in  Springfield. 


tendance  of  public  buildings.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  to  gratify  all  from  this  place,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
other  part  of  our  vast  country.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Edwards  has  gone  to  Washington  I  hope  soon  to 
see  her  here,  and  hear  direct  from  you.  .  .  .5 

Ever  your  devoted  Mother 
M.  A.  Conkling 

Ezra  Cornell  to  His  Wife 

From  a  copy  in  Cornell  University  Alumni  News,  Feb.  27,  1930. 

In  the  following  letter  Ezra  Cornell,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  founder  of 
Cornell  University,  described  the  scene  at  Willard’s  on  the 
eve  of  the  inauguration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Willard  s  Hotel, 
March  3,  1861. 

My  Dear  Mary  Ann; 

As  the  eventful  period  of  inauguration  draws  nigh  the 
crowd  increases  in  and  about  the  hotels  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Willard  told  me  today  that  he  had  1,500  guests 
booked.  I  asked  him  how  many  rooms  he  had  in  the  house.  He 
answered,  about  five  hundred.  Thus  you  see  he  averages  three 
to  a  room,  which  is  just  the  number  I  have  in  my  room— a  gent, 
from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  one  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  my¬ 
self. 

The  halls  and  parlors  are  radiant  nightly  with  ladies, 
many  stopping  at  the  house,  and  others  who  come  in  from  the 
neighborhood  to  spend  the  evening,  to  see,  be  seen,  prome¬ 
nade,  dance,  etc. 

5  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  eldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


Besides  the  large  number  stopping  at  this  house,  hun¬ 
dreds  are  attracted  from  the  other  hotels,  and  private  houses, 
hoping  to  get  a  look  at  Mr.  Lincoln  and  occasionally  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  wishes,  but  it  increases  the  jamb  to  an  intolerable 
degree,  and  renders  it  unpleasant. 

Last  evening  about  io  p.m.  Mrs.  Lincoln  held  a  short 
levee  in  the  parlor,  which  gave  some  hundreds  the  opportunity 
to  he  introduced  and  shake  hands  with  her.  She  is  a  short, 
plump  body  of  a  woman,  apparently  from  forty  to  forty-five 
fresh,  healthy  look,  and  plain  becoming  attire.  I  like  her  ap¬ 
pearance  much  better  than  I  did  Miss  Lane,  Mr.  Buchanans 
niece,  whose  Old  Maidship  has  presided  at  the  White  House 
the  past  four  years. 

About  1 1  p.m.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  from  spending  the 
evening  abroad,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  in  the  parlor  re¬ 
ceiving  the  introduction  of  those  present,  and  exchanging  a 
pleasant  word  with  each.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
him  since  he  left  New  York,  and  the  first  opportunity  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  He  looks  much  as  the  pictures  represent  him, 
and  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  his  appearance. 

Tomorrow,  God  willing,  he  will  be  installed  as  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  I  trust  it  may  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
honest  and  patriotic  administration  of  laws. 

There  is  nothing  apparent  on  the  surface  of  society  here 
to  interrupt  the  imposing  and  important  ceremonies  of  in¬ 
auguration  tomorrow,  and  I  trust  all  will  pass  off  quietly,  as 
the  precautions  seem  to  be  ample  to  preserve  the  peace  even 
if  other  designs  still  exist. 

Mr.  [Benjamin  B.]  French,  who  is  to  be  Marshall  in 
Chief,  informed  me  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  a  dis- 
68  turbance,  but  he  said  Gen.  Scott  still  felt  some  apprehension 
as  he  had  received  over  300  letters  of  a  hostile  and  threatening 


character;  but  he  has  got  the  Military  so  posted  that  he  will 
probably  chill  any  hostile  spirit  into  submission  before  it 
breaks  out  in  acts  of  violence  and  disorder. 

I  have  not  seen  Gen.  Scott  since  I  have  been  here.  I  shall 
see  him  tomorrow  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

The  weather  has  been  lovely,  warm  enough  to  be  un¬ 
comfortable.  This  evening  it  is  cooler. 

I  shall  leave  here  for  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Love  to  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

E.  Cornell 
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Mar.  9  William  H.  L.  Wallace  to  His  Wife 
i  86  i  Original  in  the  Wallace-Dickey  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Library. 

Mrs.  Lincoln’s  first  levee,  and  his  own  prospects  for  appoint-  > 
ment  as  a  federal  district  attorney,  are  the  subjects  of  another 
letter  from  William  H.  L.  Wallace  to  his  wife.1 

Washington  City 
Saturday  Mch  9,  1861. 

Dear  Ann: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  and  was 
delighted  to  hear  from  you.  What  you  said  about  praying 
for  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  really  made  me  soften  at  heart. 
God  I  trust  will  hear  and  answer  the  fervent  &  hearty  prayers 
that  are  going  up  to  him  all  over  the  country  from  such  pure 
hearts  as  yours,  in  behalf  of  the  President.  He  really  needs 
the  sustaining  aid  of  the  Almighty  in  the  perilous  &  arduous 
duties  of  his  station. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lincoln  held  their  first  levee  or  reception 
last  night.  The  throng  was  immense.  Ladies  crinoline  suf¬ 
fered  mercilessly.  The  crowded  [White  House]  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  army  &  navy  &  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  white  kid  gloves  &  worked 


1  See  the  Wallace  letters  of  January  6  and  1 1,  and  February  27,  1861. 


away  at  shaking  hands  with  the  multitude,  with  much  the 
same  air  &  movement  as  if  he  were  mauling  rails.  Mrs  Lincoln 
seemed  from  the  hasty  glance  I  had  of  her,  to  be  doing  her 
part  of  the  honors  with  becoming  grace. 

The  city  is  full  of  place  hunters.  Of  course  thousands  of 
them  must  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  will 
succeed  in  my  application,  but  I  am  determined  not  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  I  dont.  The  delegation  in  congress— the  senators 
&  representatives— claim  to  dictate  the  appointments  for  the 
whole  state  &  if  this  claim  is  sustained  I  suppose  I  will  be 
counted  out.  But  the  indications  now  are  that  so  far  as  Illinois 
is  concerned  Mr.  Lincoln  will  see  to  the  appointments  himself. 
Is  it  rumored  that  he  has  already  appointed  Archibald  Wil¬ 
liams  Judge  of  Kansas  without  consulting  the  delegation,  and 
they  (the  delegation)  are  mad  about  it.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
he  has  appointed  Mr.  Alex.  Simpson  of  Hancock  Co.  an  old 
friend  of  your  pa's,  Marshal  of  the  Northern  district  of  Illinois, 
over  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  delegation  for  an¬ 
other  man.  As  far  as  regards  the  attorneyship  the  delegation  are 
divided.  Washburn,  Farnsworth,  Love  joy  &  Kellogg,  have 
recommended  Joe  Knox.  Mr.  Arnold  the  new  member  from 
the  Chicago  district,  is  very  much  opposed  to  Knox  &  desires 
to  have  Mr.  Larned  of  Chicago  appointed,  but  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  that  he  is  for  me.  Mr.  Trumbull  has  not  recom¬ 
mended  any  one,  but  tells  me  he  hopes  things  turn  so  that  I 
may  get  it.  If  I  can  keep  the  delegation  divided  I  think  my 
chances  are  the  best,  and  even  if  they  should  unite  on  Knox  I 
should  still  not  be  without  hope. 

I  had  hoped  to  start  home  today,  but  will  not  leave  here 
now  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  I  go  home  by  way  of 
N.  Y.  &  will  reach  home  on  Saturday  of  next  week  if  not  be¬ 
fore. 


We  have  again  moved  &  are  now  stopping  at  the  Kirk¬ 
wood  house  on  the  Avenue.  We  got  starved  out  of  our  board¬ 
ing  house.  .  .  .  Yours  truly 

W  H  L  Wallace 

Neither  Wallace,  nor  Joseph  Knox,  a  Rock  Island  at¬ 
torney,  got  the  desired  appointment— it  went  to  E.  C.  Lamed, 
a  Chicago  lawyer. 

Mar'  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  John  T.  Stuart 
^ 1  Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  invited  many  of  her  relatives  to  attend  the  in¬ 
auguration  on  March  4,1861.  Among  those  who  were  White 
House  guests  were  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards, 
in  whose  home  she  had  been  married,  and  her  nieces,  Julia 
Baker  and  Elizabeth  Edwards;  a  half-sister,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kellogg;  and  a  favorite  cousin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley. 
Some  relatives  stayed  in  Washington  a  few  days,  others  a 
month,  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  refused  to  let  her  cousin  depart  until 
she  had  been  a  White  House  guest  for  six  months. 

Six  letters  of  Mrs.  Grimsley  from  the  White  House  to  her 
cousin  John  T.  Stuart  (Lincoln’s  first  law  partner)  and  his 
wife  have  been  preserved.  Their  value  lies  partly  in  the 
picture  of  social  life  in  Washington  so  greatly  altered  by  seces¬ 
sion  and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but  principally  in 
their  pictures  of  Lincoln:  his  devotion  to  his  family,  his  pa¬ 
tience  with  his  associates  in  office,  and  his  firmness  in  standing 
for  his  convictions. 

Mrs.  Grimsley,  generally  called  “Cousin  Lizzie,”  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Todd,  brother  of  Robert  S.  Todd,  Mrs. 
72  Lincoln’s  father.  She  was  a  bridesmaid  at  the  Lincoln  wed¬ 
ding.  Though  called  “grandmother”  by  Willie  and  Tad  Lin- 


coin,  she  was  seven  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  had 
two  sons,  John  Todd  and  William  L.,  approximately  their  age. 

Washington  — 
March  20th  1861 

Dear  Cousin  John 

I  have  been  hoping  for  several  days  I  should  receive  a 
letter  from  you  as  Mother  wrote  me  you  were  threatening  an 
infliction  of  the  sort  upon  me.  But  I  want  a  little  chat  with  you 
this  morning.  We  are  having  a  very  pleasant  visit  here  indeed 
and  Margaret  Kellogg  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost.2 
Julia  Baker  was  very  much  disappointed  in  her  trip  and  goes 
home  with  a  poor  impression  of  Washington  life.3 1  fortunately 
did  not  set  my  estimate  so  high,  for  she  evidently  came  expect¬ 
ing  to  set  Washington  in  a  blaze  by  her  elaborate  wardrobe  & 
elegance,  and  found  other  things  were  taken  into  consideration 
here.  Mary  has  been  uniformly  kind  &  polite  to  me  and  evi¬ 
dently  wishes  me  to  enjoy  my  visit. 

2 1  st  Thus  far  had  I  written  when  I  was  interrupted  and 
was  not  at  leisure  to  resume  my  pen.  This  morning  I  have  the 
gratification  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  affectionate 
letter  of  March  1 8th.  Thank  you  dear  cousin  for  it.  I  value  it 
very  highly  knowing  you  are  not  particularly  fond  of  letter¬ 
writing.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  our  family  are  getting  along  so 
well.  I  fear  from  the  style  of  Mother’s  last  she  was  not  well 
and  wished  me  not  to  know  it.  I  hope  they  may  continue  well 
while  I  am  absent.  How  long  that  may  be  I  cannot  say.  When¬ 
ever  I  mention  my  return  home  Mary  instantly  objects,  and 
I  have  no  excuse  to  hurry  on  as  all  are  well  and  I  myself  am  so 

2  Margaret  Kellogg,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Kellogg  of  Cincinnati,  was  a 
half-sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

3  Julia  Baker,  eldest  daughter  of  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  was  the  wife  of 
Edward  L.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 


much  better.  Brother  John  thinks  the  salt  air  is  beneficial.4 
I  have  very  little  pain  in  my  eyes  although  I  have  been  exposed 
to  strong  light  and  much  excitement  necessarily.  Brother  now 
expects  to  leave  for  home  on  Tuesday.  We  go  down  to  Anna¬ 
polis  on  Saturday  evening  and  return  on  Monday.  There  is 
talk  of  a  little  trip  to  Boston  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  but 
nothing  has  been  determined  on  as  yet.  The  rush  for  office 
continues  unabated  the  applicants  being  more  than  the  of¬ 
fices.  Dr.  Long  goes  out  as  commissioner  to  one  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  islands.5  He  has  telegraphed  for  his  wife  to  come  directly 
on.  Beecher  Todd  is  to  be  post-master  in  Lexington,  Ky.  and 
Mr.  Campbell  in  Bonnville.6  The  papers  announce  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  ioo  Todds  and  all  wanting  office.  Levi  has  been  here.7 
I  think  Brother  John  will  fail  in  getting  Wm.  Jayne  appointed 
governor.8  The  other  appointments  he  wishes  will  be  made. 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  my  appointment  as  post-mistress 
except  Mary  often  suggests  it  is  to  be.  I  have  said  nothing  at 
all  to  Mr.  Lincoln  about  it.  Mary  can  have  no  influence  with 
him  in  regard  to  her  friends  and  of  course  I  would  expect 
nothing.  If  he  should  appoint  me  would  I  not  have  to  give 
security?  To-morrow  night  Mary  has  another  reception,  the 

4  John  B.  S.  Todd,  eldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Grimsley,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  served  in  the  Army  until  1856,  when  he  became  an  Indian 
trader  in  Dakota  Territory.  He  was  the  first  delegate  of  the  Territory  to 
Congress,  serving  from  1861-1863,  and  again  1864-1865.  Lincoln  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 

5  Dr.  Samuel  Long  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  appointed  Counsul  at 
Lahama,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

6  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd,  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Thomas  M.  Campbell,  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Boonville,  Missouri,  on  May  6, 
1861. 

7  Levi  O.  Todd  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

8  Dr.  William  Jayne,  Mayor  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  1859;  State  Senator, 
i860;  was  appointed  in  1861,  Governor  of  Dakota  Territory.  See  his  letter 
to  Lyman  Trumbull  on  page  46. 


last  of  the  season.  I  presume  it  will  be  pleasant  as  there  will 
not  be  so  much  of  a  crowd.  The  children  are  very  much  better 
and  I  think  will  soon  be  quite  well.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Trum¬ 
bull— she  sent  me  word  she  expected  me  to  call,  as  that  is 


etiquette,  but  I  concluded  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that 
as  Mrs.  Crittenden,  McLean,  Foster  &  various  other  senators 
wives  had  called  specially  to  see  me  that  Mrs.  Trumbull  might 
waive  ceremony  also,  if  she  wished  to  see  me.  Trumbull  is 
exceedingly  unpopular  here  and  particularly  so  with  the  con¬ 
servative  portion  of  the  Republican  party.  We  hear  constant 
rumors  of  a  break  up  in  the  cabinet,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
Chases  domineering  arrogant  spirit  would  soon  lead  to  that. 
Of  course  you  are  posted  in  Washington  news  by  the  New 
York  Times.  We  have  no  daily  papers  here  worth  sending  on 
to  you.  The  Intelligencer  I  never  see.  Mr,  Hardin  Helm  came 
yesterday.  Wants  to  return  to  the  Army.9  We  have  had  a  boat 
at  our  disposal  for  several  days  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
but  so  many  things  have  interfered  to  keep  us  home.  We  hope 
to  go  before  I  return  home.  I  do  not  know  when  Mag  Kellogg 
will  leave.  She  is  a  happy  cheerful  woman,  that  you  must  know 
well  to  appreciate.  Mary  wishes  me  to  say  to  you  and  Cousin 
Mary  that  she  would  be  very  happy  to  have  a  visit  from  you 
both,  and  that  she  thinks  next  month  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
time  to  be  in  Washington.  But  my  eyes  warn  me  that  I  am 
writing  too  long.  So  with  love  to  Cousin  Mary  and  all  the 
family  and  much  love  to  my  dear  ones  at  home  as  well  as  your¬ 
self  dear  Cousin  John.  T  ^  , 

J  1  am  yours  artectly 

E.  J.  Grimsley— 


9  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  graduate  of  West  Point,  married  Emilie  P.  Todd, 
half-sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Emilie  stated  that  Lincoln  invited  Helm  to 
Washington  and  offered  him  a  commission  as  paymaster,  with  rank  of 
major.  He  declined,  became  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  was  killed  at  Chickamauga. 


Lincoln  was  generous  in  appointing  his  Todd  relatives 
to  office,  but  he  was  hesitant  about  appointing  Cousin  Lizzie 
as  postmistress  of  Springfield.  The  office  was  important  not 
only  because  of  the  salary,  hut  because  a  six  year  fight  had  been 
waged  by  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Springfield  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  new  building.  Ten  days  after  the  above  let¬ 
ter  was  written,  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  John  T.  Stuart,  who  was 
urging  Cousin  Lizzie's  appointment,  suggested  a  solution:  I 
see  by  the  papers  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  as  to  the  Post-office. 
Could  you  not  set  up  Lizzie  and  heat  them  all?  She,  being 
here,  need  know  nothing  of  it,  so  therefore  there  would  be  no 
indelicacy  on  her  part.”  10  Lincoln's  suggestion  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  John  Armstrong,  a  carpenter  and  an  old  friend  of 
the  President,  received  the  appointment. 

29  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  Mrs.  John  T.  Stuart 
861  Original  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Mrs.  Grimsley's  letter  of  April  29,  1 86 1  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
John  T.  Stuart.  Stuart  was  courting  Mary  Nash  at  the  time  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Lincoln  in  April,  1837.  They  were 
married  in  the  following  October. 

Washington 
April  29th,  1861. 

Dear  Cousin  Mary, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  welcome  letter 
which  I  received  on  Saturday,  and  the  more  as  I  know  what 
an  effort  it  is  for  you  to  write.  And  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
solicitude  in  regard  to  me  at  this  time  of  danger,  not  that  it  was 
yfi  unexpected  for  I  have  always  been  assured  of  your  love  to- 


10  Works,  VI,  231-32. 


wards  me.  Brother  John  will  have  told  you  before  this  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  advising  me  to  remain  a  while  longer,  as  I  was  quite 
ready  to  go  out  home  with  him.  My  visit  has  been  very  pleasant 
and  on  no  occasion  has  Mary  [Lincoln]  failed  to  do  all  she 
could  to  make  it  agreeable  to  me,  and  urge  me  to  remain  longer. 
As  it  is  I  dont  know  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  her  solicitations 
the  middle  of  or  last  of  May,  as  I  now  intend  doing.  I  want  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  Cousin  Charles  Smith 
(who  is  ordered  to  Governor’s  Island)  insists  upon  my  visiting 
him  there.11  Mr.  Lincoln  says  there  will  be  less  obstruction  on 
the  road  a  month  hence  than  now.  The  Government  have 
taken  possession  of  the  road  to  Annapolis  and  run  a  packet  to 
Havre  de  Grace  so  that  part  of  the  trip  will  be  very  pleasant. 
I  want  to  see  you  all  very  much  indeed,  and  think  I  will  enjoy 
home  very  much.  I  have  made  some  very  agreeable  acquaint¬ 
ances  here,  among  them  a  daughter  of  Chas  Wickliffe  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mrs  Merrick,  and  I  have  seen  so  many  disagreeable 
ones,  who  value  themselves  and  other  people  only  by  their 
laces  and  diamonds.12  But  after  all  there  are  none  so  very 
elegant  as  to  make  me  wish  myself  at  home  or  in  a  corner.  The 
intense  excitement  has  blown  over  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  presence  of  the  troops  Washington  is  very  quiet  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  We  enjoy  the  beautiful  drives  around  the  city.  I  am  sorry 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  down  to  Mt.  Vernon.13  But  Cousin 
Mary  I  find  I  shall  have  to  stop  writing  as  my  eyes  ache  and 
postpone  our  chat  for  a  little  while.  Much  love  to  Cousin  John 

11  General  Charles  F.  Smith  commanded  the  2nd  Division  of  Grants 
Army  in  the  operations  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

12  Charles  Wickliffe  was  Governor  of  Kentucky,  1839-1840.  His 
daughter  Mary  B.,  married  William  M.  Merrick,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1854-1863. 

13  Mrs.  Grimsley’s  planned  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon  with  two  English  ladies, 
Mrs.  Clifford  and  Lady  Georgina  Fane,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  was  can¬ 
celled  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln. 


and  the  children  (including  Bettie’s  family)  also  to  Father 
and  Mother  and  my  children,  and  believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  cousin 
Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley 

May  8  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  John  T.  Stuart 
i  86  i  Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  White  House  Mrs.  Grimsley 
saw  much  of  the  feverish  activity  evident  in  Washington  in 
the  first  month  of  the  Civil  War.  Despite  the  excitement,  she 
longed  to  see  her  two  young  sons  in  Springfield.  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
however,  insisted  that  she  remain  in  Washington  and  send  for 
William,  the  younger  boy.  That  the  relatives  in  Springfield 
did  not  favor  this  move  is  evident  from  the  following  letter. 

Washington  May  8th  1861 

Dear  Cousin  John 

Taking  it  for  granted  you  have  almost  forgotten  me,  I 
insist  upon  reminding  you  of  my  existence  &  claiming  my  usual 
amount  of  love  even  if  I  am  away.  I  have  been  looking  for  an 
answer  to  my  last  note  to  you,  or  did  you  think  it  not  worthy 
an  answer?  We  are  on  the  qui  vive  this  morning  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  marching  into  Baltimore.  We  hear  they  are 
to  march  from  four  points  into  the  city.  Take  possession  peace¬ 
ably  if  they  can,  but  in  any  case  establish  a  military  depot 
there.  How  true  it  is  I  cannot  say,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  tell 
us.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  breakfasted  with  us.14  His  military  ardor 
is  all  aroused  and  he  is  making  application  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
others  here  to  be  appointed  Major  General  of  the  volunteers— 

14  Edward  Dickinson  Baker,  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  raised 
and  became  Colonel  of  the  “California  Regiment.”  He  was  killed  at  Balls 
Bluff  on  October  21,  1861. 


particularly  those  from  the  west,  and  more  particularly  from 
Illinois.  I  cannot  bear  that  man.  He  seems  to  have  such  a 
supreme  contempt  for  lesser  intellects,  that  it  quite  lowers  his 
own  in  my  estimation.  Mary  has  always  admired  [him]  very 
much.  The  city  is  very  full  of  troops  and  others  constantly 
arriving.  The  papers  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Genl.  Scott 
wishing  Mary  to  return  to  Springfield,  while  the  contrary  is  the 
case  as  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is  concerned  and  I  don’t  suppose 
Genl.  Scott  has  given  it  a  thought  for  all  the  officers  think 
Washington  a  place  of  perfect  security.  Mary  is  to  have  a  re¬ 
ception  to-morrow,  Thursday,  evening  for  the  commissioned 
officers,  and  of  course  for  any  of  the  citizens  who  may  wish  to 
attend.  I  suppose  it  will  be  quite  large  and  pleasant.15  On  Fri¬ 
day  we  speak  of  going  to  New-York  to  spend  a  few  days.  Col. 
Thomas  offered  to  place  a  war  steamer  at  our  disposal  so  that 
we  might  go  by  sea  but  I  am  afraid  we  might  be  made  so  sea¬ 
sick  as  that  we  could  not  enjoy  our  visit  &  would  much  prefer 
returning  in  that  way.16  I  feel  more  like  starting  home  than 
taking  any  other  trip  just  now,  but  I  promised  Mary  I  would 
remain  until  the  last  of  May  but  she  will  not  let  me  talk  of 
home  yet.  I  expect  you  think  me  crazed  sending  on  for  Willie, 
but  Mary  sent  a  telegram  to  Lock  to  bring  him  and  insisted  so 
much  I  could  not  do  other  than  write  for  him.17  She  thought 
the  trip,  and  all  would  be  so  nice  for  the  little  fellow.  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  Lock  had  left  home,  but  he  never  writes  so  that  one 
could  guess  what  he  is  about.  He  has  not  written  me  a  line 
since  he  left  here,  indeed  my  last  letter  from  home  was  dated 

15  The  reception  in  honor  of  officers  and  men  on  duty  in  Washington 
was  a  great  success  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune ,  May  io,  1861. 

16  The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Grimsley  in  New  York  was 
announced  in  the  Tribune,  May  13,  1861. 

17  Lockwood  M.  Todd,  a  younger  brother  of  Mrs.  Grimsley.  Of  her  two 
sons,  John  was  then  thirteen  and  William  nine. 


the  24th.  We  were  out  shopping  on  yesterday  and  before  we 
were  aware  there  was  nearly  a  regiment  of  R.  Island  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  double  file  around  the  door  and  two  of  [the] 
young  officers  came  in  and  told  Mary  they  wished  to  give  her 
the  Military  salute  as  she  passed  to  the  carriage,  which  honor 
she  most  respectfully  declined. 

I  have  transgressed  by  writing  so  long  and  must  close  by 
begging  you  to  remember  me  soon  by  a  letter,  and  ashing  you 
to  distribute  the  usual  amount  of  love  to  all  our  friends.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  my  eyes  feel  much  better  to-day.  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  Dr.  Wood's  prescription.  Good-bye. 

Yours  affectly. 

E.  J.  Grimsley 

P.  S.  Major  Anderson  called  to  see  us  last  evening.  He  is  quite 

a  lion  here. 

Won't  you  write? 

E.  J.  Grimsley 

May  24  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  John  T.  Stuart 

1861  Original  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  who  was  hilled  in  the  Marshall  House 
in  Alexandria,  May  24,  1861,  was  well  hnown  in  the  North 
for  the  precision  drill  of  his  Chicago  Zouaves.  He  was  a  mag¬ 
netic,  brilliant  young  man,  and  Lincoln  had  tahen  a  fancy  to 
him  and  had  invited  him  to  study  law  in  his  office— an  offer 
which  was  accepted.  Ellsworth,  however,  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  campaigning  for  Lincoln,  and  to  drafting  a  new  militia 
law  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  accompanied  Lincoln  on  the 
80  journey  from  Springfield  to  Washington,  and  became  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  White  House. 


Ellsworths  funeral  was  held  in  the  White  House.  On 
the  same  day  the  President  wrote  to  the  young  officer’s  parents 
a  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  in  which  he  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  “my  young  friend  and  your  brave  and  early  fallen 
child.”18  Mrs.  Grimsley  noted  Ellsworth’s  death  in  a  letter  to 
her  cousin  in  Illinois. 

Washington 
May  24th  1861 

My  dear  Cousin  John, 

Upon  my  return  from  our  trip  north  I  found  your  wel¬ 
come  letter  of  May  14th  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  you  how  delightful  that  trip  was  to  one  who 
had  never  been  so  far  East,  and  every  attention  we  received 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  added  to  our  enjoyment.  We  had 
expected  to  be  absent  only  a  week  but  were  gone  nearly  two. 
I  regretted  only  one  thing  about  it,  which  was  that  I  did  not 
see  as  much  of  Lock  as  I  had  wanted  and  feared  he  might  feel 
badly  about  it,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  as  I  was  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mover  of  the  expedition.  We  met  Lock  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  in  New  York  and  he  sailed  on  Tuesday  noon.  He  seemed 
rather  sad  about  leaving  and  I  felt  terribly  to  have  him  go. 
This  world  seems  made  up  of  meetings  and  sad  partings.  This 
is  a  sad  morning  to  us  here  on  account  of  Col.  Ellsworth’s 
death  of  which  you  will  hear  before  this  reaches  you.  He  was 
a  great  pet  in  the  family  and  Mr.  Lincoln  feels  it  very  much. 
He  was  shot  immediately  after  having  taken  down  the  Seces¬ 
sion  flag  in  Alexandria  and  while  tearing  it  in  strips,  shot  in 
the  back,  the  ball  reaching  the  heart.19  He  expired  immediately. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  terrible  scenes  I  fear,  through 

18  Works ,  VI,  287-88. 

19  The  flag  is  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Records  in  Albany,  New  York. 
Ellsworth  was  shot  in  the  breast  as  he  was  coming  down  the  stairs. 


which  we  shall  have  to  pass.  I  have  never  felt  the  least  alarm 
but  the  quiet  of  home  will  be  very  agreeable. 

I  have  overstayed  my  time  so  long  because  Mary  has 
urged  and  urged  and  seemed  to  feel  hurt  at  the  idea  of  my 
leaving  her,  and  now  I  am  no  nearer  getting  away  than  I  was 
six  weeks  ago.  You  all  write  you  are  getting  along  so  well  with¬ 
out  me,  that  Mary  thinks  me  very  selfish  if  I  speak  of  going 
home.  The  only  way  will  be  for  Father  or  Mother  to  write  me 
word  to  come  home ,  that  is,  if  you  all  want  me.  I  dont  know 
that  I  can  feel  very  much  flattered  by  your  ready  consent  that 
I  should  remain.  Mary  now  talks  of  our  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  You  are  so 
thoughtful  dear  Cousin  John  of  me. 

Brother  John  insisted  upon  my  remaining  with  Mary  un¬ 
til  this  time  and  longer  if  I  could.  I  told  him  my  expenses  neces¬ 
sarily  would  he  larger  than  I  was  willing  he  should  bear.  He 
silenced  me  instantly  and  told  me  he  wished  me  to  stay.  When 
he  got  ready  to  go  home,  he  found  the  money  he  had  with  him 
useless,  so  my  bill  of  about  $125  dollars  was  left  unpaid  until 
as  I  thought  he  should  reach  St.  Louis.  But  it  seems  he  spoke 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked  him  to  furnish  me  with  what  money  I 
wanted  and  he  would  remit  it  immediately  to  him.  Now  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  not  apply  to 
him  for  money,  so  on  your  suggestion  will,  ask  you  to  send  it 
to  me,  thereby  making  Brother  John  your  debtor  instead  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  That  is  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  and  agree¬ 
able  to  do  so.  The  sooner  I  can  pay  my  debts  the  sooner  I  shall 
go  home.  Cousin  Mary  will  remember  her  advice  to  me  when 
I  spoke  of  coming  on,  “to  count  the  expense  well  and  know 
how  I  was  to  get  home”.  I  did  so  to  a  nicety.  If  Brother  John 
82  had  allowed  me  to  go  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  should 
not  have  had  to  call  for  a  cent.  But  enough  of  this.  Much  love 


to  dear  Cousin  Mary  and  all  your  family  as  well  as  ours  and 
much  for  yourself  from  your  affectionate  sister. 

E.  J.  Grimsley. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  John  T.  Stuart  June 

Original  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield,  *86i 
Illinois. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  June  23,  1861,  carried  a  story  of  a 
narrow  escape  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Grimsley  in  a  run¬ 
away.  The  newspaper  version  is  all  the  more  interesting  when 
compared  with  the  account  given  in  Mrs.  Grimsley  s  letter. 

Said  the  newspaper:  “Mrs.  Lincoln  showed  presence  of  mind 
recently.  She  drove  over  to  Virginia  to  have  a  look  at  the  camps, 
attended  by  her  two  youngest  sons,  Mrs.  Grimsley,  and  Gen. 
[Hiram]  Walbridge.  In  descending  a  hill  near  the  25th  N.Y. 
Regiment,  the  horses  attached  to  the  Presidential  Carriage 
stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  the  driver  off  the  box  and  break¬ 
ing  the  pole.  Mrs.  Lincoln  clung  to  her  youngest  boy,  and 
leaped  safely  from  the  carriage  while  Gen.  Walbridge  gal¬ 
lantly  protected  the  other  boy  and  Mrs.  Grimsley.” 

Washington 
June  23d,  1861 

My  dear  Cousin, 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  your  letter  on  Saturday 
eveg  for  the  longer  I  am  from  home  the  more  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remembrance  and  affectionate  regard  of  my  friends,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  my  family.  You  are  correct  in  your  surmise  that  I 
intend  remaining  until  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  which 
will  now  soon  be  upon  us.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  a  protracted  ses¬ 
sion,  for  I  wish  to  get  home  and  I  have  promised  Mary  to  go  83 
to  Long  Branch  for  a  week  or  two.  So  you  see  there  is  some- 


thing  constantly  on  hand  to  prolong  my  stay.  I  do  hope  Brother 
John  will  be  elected.20  If  so  he  will  soon  be  here.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  and  I  rather 
hope  Willie  will  be  with  him.21  Mary  and  the  children  have 
been  so  urgent  for  him  to  come  on  and  think  it  would  he  so 
nice  for  him  to  go  to  Long  Branch  with  us.  The  city  is  full  of 
strangers  already,  Senators,  and  members  are  constantly  ar¬ 
riving  and  many  are  here  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  "invigorate 
the  war  ”  Like  you  we  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  a 
battle,  but  the  Southern  Army  do  not  seem  disposed  to  meet 
our  troops  in  open  manly  conflict.  And  if  many  more  Generals 
Pierce  and  Schenck  are  selected  to  lead  our  troops  right  upon 
masked  batteries  we  cannot  hope  to  effect  anything  for  of 
course  the  soldiery  will  lose  confidence  in  themselves  as  well 
as  leaders.22  General  Scott  continues  well  and  has  perfect  faith 
in  the  success  of  our  arms.  I  suppose  you  saw  by  the  N.Y. 
papers  the  narrow  escape  we  made  on  Friday  evening.  I  am 
confident  had  it  not  been  for  General  Walbridge  who  was 
with  us,  that  Taddy  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  wheel. 
You  will  certainly  think  Mary  and  I  have  changed  characters 
as  the  papers  represent  her  as  acting  with  great  coolness  while 
I  had  to  he  assisted  from  the  carriage.  So  much  for  reporters. 
That  was  my  first  experience  on  Virginia  soil. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  rode  over  to  Arlington  Heights 
and  certainly  never  had  a  more  romantic  ride.  General  Lee 
would  he  glad  to  return,  it  is  thought.  He  and  General  Beaure¬ 
gard  have  had  a  difficulty  and  Davis  sides  with  the  latter.  Both 

20  John  B.  S.  Todd  was  elected  the  first  Delegate  in  Congress  of  Dakota 
Territory,  and  served  from  December  9,  1861  to  March  3,  1863. 

21  Ninian  W.  Edwards  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Todd,  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

22  General  Robert  C.  Schenck  was  ordered  on  June  17,  1861,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad  as  far  as  Vienna, 
Virginia.  On  reaching  Vienna  he  was  ambushed  by  the  Confederates. 


Sam  and  David  Todd  are  with  Davis;  indeed  George  too  as 
Surgeon.23  Were  any  of  our  friends  in  the  engagement  at 
Booneville?  24 1  dread  to  hear  from  there.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mother  yesterday.  She  seems  well  and  had  just  gone  up 
to  take  care  of  you.  Quite  a  surprise  to  Aunty  Lockwood  to 
find  Cousin  Mary  away.25  Give  her  much  love  for  me  if  she  is 
still  with  you.  I  will  answer  Bettie’s  letter  very  soon.26  My  eyes 
do  not  feel  well  this  morning.  I  suppose  it  is  the  heat  affects 
them.  There  is  a  physician  here  very  anxious  to  undertake  my 
case,  but  I  am  afraid  to  make  any  experiments.  I  said  he  was 
here.  He  is  Marys  family  physician  hut  was  captured  last 
week  by  the  Secessionists. 

Much  love  to  Father  and  Mother,  also  your  own  family 
and  believe  me  as  ever 

Your  affectionate  sister 

E.J.G. 

[P.S.]  About  money  matters,  you  are  correct.  Brother  John 
will  be  on  to  supply  me  in  time  to  go  home.  I  hear  from  every 
quarter  there  is  great  difficulty  in  Ills. 

The  efforts  of  many  influential  people  to  "invigorate  the 
war”  wore  down  the  opposition  of  the  President  and  General 
Scott,  and  helped  to  bring  on  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  July  21 , 
1861,  a  reverse  which  instructed  the  North,  and  the  Lincoln 
Government,  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  a  summer  frolic. 


23  Samuel  B.  and  David  H.  Todd  were  half-brothers,  and  George  R.  C. 
Todd,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

24  At  Boonville,  Missouri  on  June  16,  1861,  a  Confederate  force  under 
Marmaduke  was  put  to  flight  by  Federal  troops  under  Lyon. 

25  Wife  of  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  member  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
1825-1848,  and  aunt  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Stuart. 

26  Elizabeth  J.  “Bettie”,  eldest  daughter  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


Aug.  3  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley  to  John  T.  Stuart 
i  86  i  Original  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Mrs.  Grimsley  had  been  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  five  months  in  the 
White  House  when  Prince  Napoleon,  a  cousin  of  Napoleon 
III,  arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  presented  to  the  President 
by  Henri  Mercier,  the  French  Minister.  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  a 
formal  dinner  for  the  Prince,  who  came  in  a  striking  uniform 
set  off  with  medals  and  the  broad  crimson  sash  of  a  marshal  of 
the  Empire.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  Prince  gallantly 
remarked  that  “Paris  is  not  all  the  world.”  Mrs.  Grimsley  wrote 
of  the  ease  with  which  such  an  important  dinner  was  prepared 
by  the  White  House  staff. 

Washington 
August  3rd,  [1861] 

My  dear  Cousin  John, 

Your  kind  favors  both  by  mail  and  Mr.  Conklin’s  kind¬ 
ness  were  received  last  night  for  which  allow  me  to  thank 
you.27  I  am  both  sorry  and  mortified  to  be  obliged  to  trouble 
you  in  this  way,  and  I  should  not  have  left  home  had  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  placed  in  this  position.  But  you  are  aware 
how  it  is.  Cousin  John,  I  really  begin  to  fear  from  the  tone  of 
your  letters  during  this  absence  that  you  do  not  love  me  as  you 
used  to  do.  There  seems  to  he  a  coolness  in  your  manner  of 
writing  I  never  observed  before.  Is  it  fancy?  I  do  hope  so.  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  done  anything  to  forfeit  that  love.  We 
had  expected  your  John  would  be  here  today  from  what  Mr. 
Edwards  said.28  I  hope  very  much  he  will  come  before  we 
leave  which  will  be  next  Thursday  positively ,  that  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  see. 
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27  See  letters  of  James  C.  Conkling  on  pages  32-34,  50. 

28  John  T.  Stuart,  eldest  son  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


Today  Mary  has  a  large  dinner-party  for  the  Prince  Na¬ 
poleon  and  suite.  There  will  he  no  ladies  except  Mary  and 
myself.  I  wish  it  was  over.29  My  right  eye  is  very  weak  this 
morning  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  a  letter,  but  thought  I 
had  better  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  draft  immediately. 
Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  dear  Cousin  John,  for  your 
kindness  the  evidences  of  which  follow  me  and  have  done  so 
all  my  life.  The  draft  is  amply  sufficient  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
take  me  home.  Tell  Cousin  Mary  she  could  scarcely  realize 
there  was  to  be  a  dinner-company  of  30  in  the  house  today. 
What  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  entertain  and  feel  no  care  over  it. 
I  think  probably  I  will  find  a  difference  when  I  get  home, 
and  yet  I  shall  enjoy  my  own  quiet  home  I  know  for  there  is 
heart  and  feeling  there. 

Love  to  Father,  Mother,  boys,  Cousin  Mary  and  children, 
and  believe 


Your  affectionate  sister 
E.  J.  Grimsley. 


Near  the  end  of  August,  1861,  after  they  had  made  a 
visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  Mrs.  Lincoln  finally  consented  to  let 
her  cousin  return  to  Springfield. 

29  General  George  B.  McClellan  described  the  dinner  in  his  diary  entry 
for  August  4,  1861.  McClellan's  Own  Story,  p.  84. 
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Sept.  6  Flavius  J.  Bellamy  to  John  F.  Bellamy 
1861  Original  in  the  Indiana  State  Library. 

Early  in  September,  1 86 1 ,  Flavius  J.  Bellamy,  a  young  cavalry¬ 
man  of  a  months  standing,  gave  his  impressions  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  John.  Bellamy 
served  three  years  in  Company  A,  Second  Regiment,  Indiana 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant 
for  bravery  at  Antietam. 

Sept.  6th,  1 86 1 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  .  .  The  City  very  quiet  nothing  interesting  from  across 
the  Potomac.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  among  the  pickets.  Pres. 
Lincoln  &  Lady  accompanied  by  Sect.  Cameron  in  Carriages 
came  into  Camp  to  witness  the  dress  parade  of  the  23rd  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Zouave  Reg.  The  Pres,  is  not  half  so  ugly  as  he  is 
generally  represented— his  nose  is  rather  long  but  he  is  rather 
long  himself  so  it  is  a  Necessity  to  keep  the  proportion  com¬ 
plete.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black.  The  Crowd 
Cheered  him  loudly  as  he  left  the  Camp  bowing  and  waving 
his  hat.  His  Lady  is  charming  enough  to  make  up  for  all  his 
deficiencies.  .  .  . 

My  first  best  love  for  the  folks  at  home. 

F.  J.  Bellamy 
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John  G.  Nicolay's  Account  of  Lincolns  Visit  to  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac 

Copy  in  Nicolay  &  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Vol.  IV,  chap.  25, 
in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Lincolns  visits  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  offered  escape 
from  the  endless  duties  of  his  position  and  the  ever  present 
office  seekers.  Such  visits  also  kept  him  in  contact  with  army 
matters.  John  G.  Nicolay,  his  private  secretary,  kept  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  of  his  visit  with  the  President  to  Munson's  Hill, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  The  account  gives  more 
detail  than  Nicolay  &  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History, 
volume  four,  page  464. 

[November  20,  1861] 

Went  out  today  to  see  the  grand  review  at  Munson's  Hill. 
President  and  others  in  his  carriage.  Hay  and  I  in  coupe.  Clear 
track  and  good  road  going  out.  Received  by  McClellan  and  by 
McDowell  who  was  in  immediate  command  of  review.  Fifty 
thousand  men  in  line.  At  about  1 2  M.  the  President  mounted 
a  horse  as  also  did  Cameron.  Seward  I  think  remained  in  his 
carriage. 

The  President  then  with  McClellan  on  his  right  and 
McDowell  on  his  left  side  several  horses'  lengths  ahead  while 
a  cavalcade  of  perhaps  a  hundred  officers  (myself  among  them) 
followed  at  a  swift  hard  gallop.  The  President  rode  erect  and 
firm  in  his  saddle  as  a  practiced  trooper— he  is  more  graceful  in 
his  saddle  than  anywhere  else  I  have  seen  him. 

The  troops  in  line  covered  an  immense  extent  of  ground. 
We  were  fully  two  hours  first  along  the  front  and  then  the  rear 
of  each  regiment.  Cameron  gave  out  and  dismounted  before 
we  were  half  done,  while  the  President  went  through  the 
whole  without  the  least  symptom  of  fatigue.  When  we  had 


finished  the  circuit,  the  President  and  officers  took  position 
while  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  and  filed  past.  Hay  and 
I  started  home  near  sundown  and  the  columns  had  not  yet 
finished  passing. 

Despite  its  imposing  appearance,  McClellan  did  not 
believe  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  condition  to  move 
until  late  in  November,  1861,  and  in  fact  did  not  move  then 
or  for  some  months  afterward. 

April  2  James  C.  Conkling  to  Clinton  L.  Conkling 
1862 

Clinton  L.  Conkling  was  planning  to  leave  his  studies  at  Yale 
and  spend  a  few  days  with  relatives  in  Baltimore,  and  then  to 
visit  the  Lincolns.  His  fathers  instructions  on  how  to  get  into 
the  White  House  were  carried  out,  but  Clintons  letter  de¬ 
scribing  his  visit  has  not  been  preserved. 

Springfield  Ills 
April  2  1862 

Dear  Clinton 

.  .  .  Provide  yourself  with  some  cards  for  your  visit  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincolns  office  is  in  the  second  story  in  the 
end  of  the  Building  towards  Willards.  If  you  send  up  your 
card  you  may  not  possibly  be  able  to  see  him  on  account  of 
business.  Perhaps  Mrs  Lincoln  does  not  see  company  at  present 
on  account  of  her  health.  If  Mrs  Edwards  remains  there  en¬ 
quire  for  her.  Do  you  know  Nickolay  and  Mr.  Hay?  Lincoln’s 
Private  Secretaries.  Their  room  is  near  Mr  Lincolns. 

Volney  Hickox  has  just  returned  from  Kansas— leaves  for 
Washington  to  night.1  He  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  find 

qq  1  Volney  Hickox  graduated  from  Yale  in  1857,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858,  and  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Fremont  and  Hunter. 


him  at  Nat  Popes  and  Nat  is  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  If  Mr  Riggs  or  Mrs  Edwards  or  Mr  Lincoln  speaks  of 
my  short  visit  at  Washington  tell  them  my  business  was  very 
pressing  at  home  &  I  could  not  remain  away  very  long.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr  Lincoln  last  evening  about  Mackinaw 
from  which  it  appears  he  cannot  aid  us  about  the  fortifications 
at  that  point.  .  .  . 

Youraff  Father 

James  C.  Conkling 


Mrs.  Milton  Hay  to  Her  Husband 

Original  in  the  Stuart-Hay  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library. 


April  3 
1862 


Mrs.  Milton  Hay,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  T.  Logan  and 
wife  of  Logan  s  law  partner,  Milton  Hay,  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  March,  1862,  to  visit  her  sister  Sally,  Mrs.  Ward  H. 
Lamon.  Jennie  Logan,  a  younger  sister,  accompanied  her.  Mil- 
ton  Hay  was  an  uncle  of  John  Hay,  Lincolns  assistant  private 
secretary.  As  a  young  man,  he  had  been  a  student  in  the  law 
office  of  Stuart  &  Lincoln. 

Washington  April  3d,  1862 

My  dear  Husband, 

I  feel  quite  disappoint  [ed]  to  day.  I  most  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  letter  from  you  by  this  mornings  mail— but, 
it  did  not  come.  I  have  at  times  been  quite  homesick— and 
felt  as  though  I  could  not  stay  long— but,  I  think  it  very  well  I 
came  on  as  I  did  and  I  am  only  waiting  to  hear  how  you  are 
doing— to  feel  perfectly  satisfied— i.e.  if  I  hear  you  are  getting 
along  pretty  well. 

Yesterday— I  was  at  Mt.  Vernon.  The  President  ordered  pi 
a  boat  down  to  convey  a  party  made  up  by  Mrs.  Edwards. 
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She  very  kindly  invited  us— Sis,  Dr.  Hay— Mr.  Robert  Lamon 
and  I  accepted— the  invitation— and  at  ten  were  at  the  Navy 
Yard— and  there  met  the  President  himself  with  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  others— had  a  pleasant  ride  down,  saw  the  Arse¬ 
nal  and  Fort  Washington  and  reached  Mount  Vernon  at  half 
past  twelve— spent  an  hour  and  a  half  visiting  the  grave  of 
Washington;  the  old  tomb— the  residence,  garden,  park  and 
the  other  places— that  were  not  particularly  named— and  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  by  four.2 1  had  not  a  very  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  for  going— as  I  wanted  to  visit  it  with  you— but,  no  doubt 
it  is  well  I  took  advantage  of  that  opportunity— as  Mr.  Edwards 
assured  us  that  would  be  the  very  last  chance  as  then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ordered  a  boat  that  Mrs .  Edwards  might  invite  whomso¬ 
ever  it  pleased  her  to  have  on  the  trip. 

The  President  looks  much  as  he  did  when  he  left  Spring- 
field— and  tells  jokes  yet.  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  him 
—and  conversing  with  him  for  some  time— but,  did  not  know 
how  to  flatter  his  vanity  as  some  others  did. 

Sis  says  we  will  go  down  again  when  you  come  if  we  have 
to  go  in  a  balloon.  We  have  not  been  around  much  yet.  I  do 
not  care  much  for  anything  but,  being  with  Sis  until  you  come. 
Then  I  will  go  out  with  you  as  much  as  I  can  stand— even  if  I 
have  visited  the  places  before. 

Jennie  is  having  a  very  good  time  and  will  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  see  whatever  is  to  be  seen  and  to  get 
all  the  fun  she  can.  She  and  Sis  are  out  shopping  now.  I  am 
not  very  well  to-day  and  am  staying  in  the  house.  Though  it  is 
very  bright  and  tempting  without. 

2  The  party  included  Ninian  W.  Edwards  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Todd, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln;  Mrs.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  sister  of  Mrs.  Hay;  Dr. 
Charles  Hay,  father  of  John  Hay,  Lincoln’s  assistant  private  secretary; 
Robert  Lamon,  deputy  under  his  brother,  Ward  H.  Lamon,  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


I  don’t  intend  to  make  myself  sick  for  the  sake  of  going 
around,  while  I  have  so  much  time  for  it— though  it  does  take 
nearly  forever  to  do  anything  here.  .  .  . 

Most  affectionately 
Your  Mary 

Replying  on  April  9,  Milton  Hay  wrote:  “Your  trip  to 
Mt.  Vernon  must  have  been  every  way  agreeable.  I  was  rather 
sorry  to  hear  from  your  letter  that  you  did  not  improve  your 
opportunity  of  soddering,  or  flattering  the  President.  Poor  man! 

I  think  some  woman  ought  to  talk  kindly  to  him,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  to  go  from  home  to  hear  it.”  3  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  on 
April  6,  Hay  wrote:  “I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  seen 
some  of  the  Washington  notorieties.  ...  I  have  known  small 
men  from  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  an  old  poke  easy ,  that  used  to  walk  our  streets  and 
was  said  to  be  hen  pecked ,  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.” 4 

Mrs.  Milton  Hay  to  Her  Husband  April 

Original  in  the  Stuart-Hay  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  1 862 
Library. 

Mrs.  Hay  remained  in  Washington  until  early  in  May, 

1862,  but  the  inclement  weather  restricted  social  activity. 

Thus,  except  for  the  following  excerpt,  the  dozen  letters  she 
wrote  to  her  husband  contain  little  of  general  interest. 

Washington  April  13th  ’62 

My  dear  Husband, 

I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  you  since  Thursday,  and  am 
somewhat  anxious.  It  seems  a  long  time  if  I  do  not  get  a  letter 

3  Original  in  the  Stuart-Hay  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  93 
Library.  4  Ibid. 


every  other  day.  Jennie  fusses  a  good  deal  about  my  writing 
so  often,  she  thinks  it  a  great  waste  of  paper— it  don’t  take  much 
time.  This  morning  we  went  to  Dr.  Guriy’s  church  and  had 
the  honor  of  sitting  just  behind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  President.5  He 
evidently  got  very  tired— and  she  was  so  hid  behind  her  im¬ 
mense  black  veil— and  very  deep  black  flounces— that  one  could 
scarcely  tell  she  was  there.  This  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Catholic  church— Mrs.  [Stephen  A.]  Douglas’  church— heard 
some  very  good  music  and  got  very  tired— so  much  so  I  can 
scarcely  guide  my  pen  at  all.  When  we  came  home  we  found 
John  here— he  is  getting  along  finely  it  seems— is  in  fine 
spirits— and  thinks  there  is  a  good  deal  resting  on  his  should¬ 
ers.  .  .  .6 

Most  affectionately 
Mary 

Nov.  26  David  Davis  to  Leonard  Swett 

1862  Original  owned  by  the  heirs  of  David  Davis,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

In  October,  1862,  after  long  urging  by  mutual  friends,  Lin¬ 
coln  appointed  David  Davis,  before  whom  he  had  practiced 
on  the  eighth  circuit  in  Illinois,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  notifying  Davis  of  the  appointment  Lincoln 
wrote  that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  private  business.  Davis 
resigned  from  the  bench,  made  arrangements  for  his  extensive 
property  interests  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  went  to  Washington. 
After  the  termination  of  his  visit  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Leonard  Swett,  his  friend  and  fellow  lawyer  of  Blooming- 

5  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
_  .  Church. 
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6  John  Hay,  Lincoln’s  secretary,  was  a  frequent  Sunday  visitor  to  the 
Lamon  home. 


ton,  who,  more  continuously  and  effectively  than  anyone  else, 
had  urged  his  appointment  on  Lincoln. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Lenox,  Masshtts. 
November  26,  1862 


Dear  Swett— 

In  the  whirl  of  events  I  have  omitted  writing  to  you,  tho 
I  have  promised  myself  every  day  to  neglect  it  no  longer. 
When  I  get  settled  at  Washington  I  intend  to  write  you  regu¬ 
larly  once  a  week  and  to  give  you  such  inside  views  as  I  can 
get.  I  was  in  Washington  4  days  &  the  President  &  Cabinet 
were  absorbed  in  preparations  of  messages  &  documents  for 
Congress.  The  President  received  me  cordially  &  kindly,  very. 
He  looks  weary  &  care  worn.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  is  fond 
of  anecdote  &  telling  them,  for  it  relieves  his  spirits  very  much. 

He  spoke  of  you  affectionately  and  in  high  terms  and 
spoke  of  your  defeat  in  a  way  that  satisfied  me  that  he  regretted 
it  more  than  the  defeat  of  any  other  person  in  the  State.  He 
said  that  Stuart,  he  was  afraid,  wd  get  more  votes  than  any 
other  person  in  Sangamon  &  Tazewell.7  Mr.  Lincoln’s  whole 
soul  is  absorbed  in  his  plan  of  remunerative  emancipation  & 
he  thinks  if  Congress  dont  fail  him,  that  the  problem  is  solved. 
He  believes  that  if  Congress  will  pass  a  Law  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  emancipated  negroes 
in  the  border  states  that  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  & 
Mo.  will  accept  the  terms. 

He  takes  great  encouragement  from  the  vote  in  Mo.  I 
dined  at  Henry  Winter  Davis’  in  Balto  with  a  number  of 
gentlemen  and  they  each  felt  confident  that  if  such  an  act 


7  John  T.  Stuart  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress  in  November, 
1862,  over  Leonard  Swett. 


was  passed  by  Congress  that  Maryland  wd  accept  it,  &  that 
without  Congress  passing  the  act  beforehand  that  she  wd  not 
accept  it.8  To  make  the  matter  sure ,  they  said,  you  must  be  able 
to  offer  to  every  slave  holder  his  Bond.  They  stated  further,  a 
fact  (which  surprised  me)  &  that  was  that  i/3d  of  the  people 
were  willing  now  to  vote  for  emancipation  &  that  i/$d  com¬ 
posed  the  best  men  of  the  State.  Mr.  Holt  told  me  that  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  people  of  Ky.  adopting  the  project  if  other 
leaders  were  procured.9  The  present  leaders  were  very  adverse. 
The  feeling  at  Washington  is  more  hopeful  about  the  war. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  last  man  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
McClellan’s  removal.  He  wished  to  give  him  every  chance. 
Halleck,  after  McClellan  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  ist  & 
6th  of  October,  insisted  on  his  removal.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
not  become  fully  satisfied  that  McClellan  never  wd  end  the 
war  he  wd  not  remove  him.  Good  men  all  over  the  East  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  he  a  moral  coward.  Indecision  &  slowness  of  move¬ 
ments  are  his  faults.  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  went  to  Antietam 
told  him  that  he  wd  be  a  ruined  man  if  he  did  not  move  for¬ 
ward,  move  rapidly  &  effectually. 

If  Burnside  wins  McClellan  goes  down.  If  he  fails— then 
I  am  afraid  that  he  goes  up.  The  general  &  better  feeling  is, 
that  the  Country  will  be  preserved.  Many,  you  find,  who  have 
despaired.  I  am  persuaded  that  these  Eastern  people  believe 
that  if  the  Southern  confederacy  is  acknowledged  that  the  free 
states  will  be  split  into  fragments. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  doubt  that  Judge  Trumbull  is  not 
his  friend. 


8  Henry  Winter  Davis,  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  1855-1861, 
and  1863-1865,  was  a  cousin  of  David  Davis. 

9  Joseph  Holt,  then  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  had  served 
with  Davis  on  the  commission  to  investigate  claims  in  Fremont's 
ment  at  St.  Louis. 


There  is  a  better  feeling  today  towards  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  Maryland  &  Mo.— than  there  is  in  New  York  &  Illinois. 
Smith  is  to  leave  the  cabinet  hut  who  will  take  his  place  no¬ 
body  knows,  not  even  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 

I  think  he  will  try  to  find  some  man  of  experience  & 
capacity  &  position  who  has  standing  in  the  Country  without 
reference  to  where  he  is  from.  If  Genl  Banks  was  not  at  the 
head  of  this  Southern  movement,  he  wd  be  the  man. 

They  think  that  he  wd  be  more  useful  where  he  is. 
Smith  10  has  no  faith  &  no  hope  &  wants  to  retire  on  the  District 
Judgeship.  Smith  repels  me  very  much.  There  can  be  neither 
heart  nor  sincerity  about  him  &  he  cannot  be  a  man  of  any 
convictions. 

The  cabinet  are  far  from  being  a  unit.  Part  of  them  really 
hate  each  other.  Mr.  Blair  hates  Chase  &  speaks  openly  on  the 
street— &  so  it  is  with  others.  Smith  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  dont 
treat  a  Cabinet  as  other  President's— that  he  decides  the  most 
important  questions  without  consulting  his  cabinet.  He  says, 
that  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  his  own  work.  He 
did  not  ask  the  advice  of  any  member  of  his  Cabinet  as  to  the 
Proclamation  itself.  He  only  wanted  their  advice  as  to  the 
particular  form  of  it.  As  Smith  says,  he  called  them  together 
as  critics  only.  Govr  Seward  was  very  friendly  &  so  was  Mr. 
Stanton.  Govr  Seward  actually  spoke  of  you  in  high  terms  & 
regretted  exceedingly  your  defeat  &  wished  that  some  thing 
was  open  for  you,  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  I  saw  Mr.  Weed 
but  a  few  minutes  at  the  Astor  House.11  Had  no  time  to  talk  as 

10  It  was  principally  through  Davis’  efforts  that  Caleb  B.  Smith  received 
a  place  in  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  an  appointment  which  Davis  later  re¬ 
gretted.  Smith  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  December,  1862, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  in  Indiana. 

11  Davis  became  acquainted  with  Thurlow  Weed  at  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  in  i860,  and  a  close  friendship  developed. 


he  was  on  his  way  to  Albany.  I  expected  to  see  him  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  but  failed.  I  intend  going  to  Washington  on  Monday 
next.  Shall  expect  to  see  him  there.  I  shall  take  lodgings  away 
from  a  Hotel.  I  found  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Washington 
that  if  I  remained  at  a  Hotel  I  should  have  an  Illinois  raid  on 
me  every  day. 

Direct  to  me  as  Judge  of  Sup  Court,  &  I  will  get  letter  in 
Judges  box. 

I  shall  rely  on  you  to  write  me  frequently  &  to  give  me 
Illinois  news.  I  did  not  care  about  being  about  Washington 
this  week. 

I  found  out  that  I  shd  get  too  much  mixed  up  with  politics 
before  it  was  proper  that  I  should. 

Where  is  Orme,  &  where  shall  I  write  to  him?  12 1  wish 
that  he  could  see  this  letter  but  it  wd  be  unsafe  for  such  a  letter 
to  go  inside  of  Army  Lines.  It  might  get  intercepted  &  pub¬ 
lished  which  wd  not  sound  well  in  History. 

You  write  him  such  facts  in  this  letter  as  you  judge  wd 
interest  him  &  that  would  be  safe  to  write. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  Washington  that  the  Western  Army 
will  render  a  good  account  of  itself. 

In  my  heart  I  believe  that  they  dont  expect  much  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  stealing  increases  by  millions,  so  Mr.  Holt  says. 

In  New  Orleans  it  has  reached  a  higher  figure  than  any 
where  else.  Genl  Halleck  says  Lincoln  wont  shoot  anybody 
that  he  is  too  tender  of  Human  life.  The  desertions  &  shirkings 
in  time  of  battle  Stanton  told  me  if  published  wd  shock  the 
whole  country. 

He  says  it  exists  to  equal  degree  in  Southern  Army. 

12  Brigadier  General  William  Ward  Orme,  a  Bloomington  lawyer,  and 
close  friend  of  Davis. 


Many  good  men  believe  that  Buell  is  a  traiter  &  Mc¬ 
Clellan  also.  Mr.  Lincoln  believes  McClellan  is  a  Patriot— I 
never  heard  him  speak  about  Buell's  patriotism. 

I  find  Gurley  of  Cincinnati  thinks  Chase  is  an  enemy  of 
the  Administration.13  He  says  that  he  is  more  ambitious  than 
Douglass  ever  was  &  that  he  wd  join  any  party  for  success. 
Gurley  is  a  radical  &  a  friend  of  Greeley's.  Queer  combinations 
may  be  made  this  winter.  Greeley,  Gurley  says,  dont  feel  hope¬ 
ful.  I  am  satisfied  that  outside  of  the  New  England  States  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  care  nothing  about  the  moral 
aspects  of  slavery.  As  a  disturbing  element  alone  they  view  it. 
I  feel  a  great  trepidation  in  going  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  I 
cannot  throw  it  off. 

And  now,  My  Dear  Friend,  what  can  I  do  for  you.  If 
there  is  anything  you  want,  I  will  get  it  for  you  if  effort  can 
get  any  thing.  You  can  let  Weldon  &  Moore  see  this  letter,14 
nobody  else.  Burn  my  letters.  Regards  to  the  Mrs.  &  the  little 
boy.  Yr  frd 

D  Davis 

P  S— Moore  writes  me  that  you  &  Weldon  have  been  to 
see  Tom  Snell15— what  is  the  matter? 


Samuel  G.  Suddarth  to  William  Stewart  and  Doctor  Nov.  i 
Walker  1863 

Original  owned  by  S.  M.  Suddarth,  Columbia,  Kentucky. 


The  letters  in  this  book  show  Lincoln  in  various  moods,  but 
in  none  of  them  is  he  more  friendly  and  informal  than  in  that 


13  John  A.  Gurley,  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  from  the 
Cincinnati  district,  1859-1863. 

14  Lawrence  Weldon,  a  Bloomington,  Illinois,  lawyer  and  Republican 
orator.  Clifton  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  Illinois,  lawyer,  and  land  partner  of 
Davis. 

15  Thomas  Snell,  a  Clinton,  Illinois,  railroad  contractor,  was  from 
August  to  December,  1863,  Colonel  of  the  107th  Ill.  Infantry. 
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of  Samuel  G.  Suddarth,  Quarter  Master  General  of  Kentucky, 
to  two  friends  in  his  home  town  of  Columbia,  Kentucky.  Sud- 
darth  practiced  law  before  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Baltimore  convention  that  nominated  the  Bell-Everett 
ticket  in  i860.  He  had  the  field  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in 
the  war,  and  at  its  close  removed  to  Paxton,  Illinois,  where  he 
operated  a  large  farm  and  a  hotel.  He  later  removed  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  where  he  died  in  1878. 

Willards  Hotel 

Washington  City.  Nov.  1st  1863 
Wm.  Stewart  and  Doct.  Walker. 

My  old  friends.  This  pretty  Sunday  morning,  having 
nothing  to  do,  my  mind  naturally  runs  back  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  my  old  Western  home.  Van  Winkle  and  myself  to¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Poynter  my  chief  clerk,  arrived  here  on  last 
Thursday.  Our  business  is  mainly  to  get  a  Settlement  with  the 
U.  S.  Government  and  the  money  refunded  to  our  State  which 
has  been  expended  by  the  State  in  raising,  arming  and  equip- 
ing  our  troops  for  the  U.  S.  Service.  The  State  having  ad¬ 
vanced  large  sums  of  money  through  my  Department,  for  the 
Genl.  Government.  Our  Claims  amount  to  about  One  Million 
&  a  quarter  Dollars  Subject  to  a  credit  of  about  Six  Hundred 
thousand  dollars  (in  round  numbers).  On  yesterday  we  went 
to  Green  Adams’  office— found  him,  got  him  to  go  with  us  to 
the  “White  House.”  16  We  got  there  and  after  being  announced 
as  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  State  and  Commonwealth  of  Ky.  to  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  (i.e.)  “Some  gentlemen  from  Ky.  who 
desire  to  see  Mr.  President  on  business.”  We  Stopped  in  the 

16  Green  Adams,  a  member  of  Congress  with  Lincoln,  was  Sixth  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 


“East  Room.”  And  in  a  few  minutes  were  conducted  up  to  the 
Presidents  Sanctorm ,  or  business  room,  where  to  our  surprise 
and  gratification  all  further  formality  was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  shook  us  cordially  by  the  hand  and  received  us  in  so 
natural  and  unostentatious  a  manner,  and  with  that  kind  of 
unaffected,  plain,  and  native  urbanity,  as  to  dispel  all  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  cause  us  to  feel  entirely  easy.  His  conversational 
powers  are  fine— and  his  custom  of  interspersing  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  incidents,  anecdotes  and  witticisms  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  kind  heartedness  of  the 
man.  And  they  are  so  adroitly  and  delicately  mingled  in  the 
thread  of  his  discourse  that  one  hardly  notices  the  digression. 

His  language  is  good  though  not  select,  yet  very  strong  'pointed 
and  forcible ,  though  never  harsh.  His  sentences  exceedingly 
short  though  full  and  complete.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  some 
of  his  political  notions,  history  will  record  him  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  modern  times.  He  is  dignified  in  his 
manners  and  addres,  without  austerity.  Self  poysed  and  clear 
in  his  perceptions. 

We  had  rather  a  long  chat  with  him  (from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour)  on  various  matters  connected  with  his 
administration  and  the  position  of  Ky.  &c  &c  &c  In  speaking  of 

a  certain  politician  (not  a  Kentuckian)  he  said  “Mr. - is 

a  d - d  rascal”  and  then  added  “God  knows  I  do  not  know 

when  I  have  sworn  before.”  On  the  subject  of  our  claims  he 
refered  us  to  the  War  Deptmt.  And  added  that  if  we  get 
tangled  with  the  officers  there,  to  come  back  to  him  &  he  would 
untangle  the  matter.  He  then  gave  us  a  card  of  introduction  to 
the  Sec.  of  War.  We  went  then  and  had  an  audience  with  Sec. 
Stanton.  And  though  we  expected  to  meet  with  that  crusty, 
harsh,  military  sort  of  reception,  that  is  usual  in  approaching  IOI 
the  head  quarters  of  some  of  our  upstart  brigadiers,  we  were 


agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  pleasant,  courteous  & 
communicative— taking  pains  to  give  us  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  proceed  with  our  business.  It  being  however 
Saturday  evening  we  told  him  that  we  did  not  contemplate 
going  into  an  investigation  of  the  claims  until  Monday,  but 
desired  to  make  his  acquaintance  and  inform  him  of  the  objects 
of  our  mission  &c.  He  requested  us  to  return  on  Monday  at 
n  ock. 

We  left  Frankfort  on  the  26th  Oct.  and  staid  all  night  at 
the  Burnet  House  in  Cincinnati— left  next  morning  &  that  day 
passed  through  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh— got  there  about  dusk,  but 
the  train  only  stopped  ten  minutes.  When  we  got  there,  I  felt 
a  little  dry,  and  knowing  I  had  but  10  minutes  to  go  on,  I 
struck  out  in  search  of  a  5  cent  house.  I  soon  found  it— green 
doors  you  know.  In  I  went,  called  out  the  liquor  &  drank  and 
gave  the  keeper  a  dime,  he  commenced  very  slowly  to  hunt  up 
the  change.  I  soon  saw  his  game  that  he  would  delay  finding 
the  change  until  the  cars  starting  would  force  me  to  leave  with¬ 
out  it.  He  kept  fumbling  for  the  change— the  whistle  sounded 
—what  was  to  be  done!  Must  I  be  left  or  lose  my  five  cents? 
Neither!  I  snatched  up  the  bottle  and  took  another  fig  driver, 
told  him  “he  needent  mind,”  and  with  a  loud  Ky.  laugh, 
jumped  aboard  and  sped  away  feeling  none  the  worse  of  it. 
We  traveled  all  night  and  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  fore¬ 
noon-stopped  at  the  Continental  Hotel— after  resting  a  little 
and  getting  some  refreshments  we  walked  out  to  “See  the 
Town.”  While  here  we  went  to  old  Independence  Hall.  Sat 
down  in  the  old  chairs— examined  the  Bell  &  other  curiosities, 
went  up  into  the  old  cupola  and  walked  out  on  the  top— and 
just  here  I  must  say  that  it  was  the  grandest  scene  I  ever  beheld, 
1 02  we  were  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  America  surrounding  us. 


We  left  Philadelphia,  for  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
and  arrived  here  Thursday  night. 

Well  this  house  would  be  called,  out  west,  a  right  Smart 
Tavern.  There  are  men  coming  to  this  house  almost  con¬ 
stantly  from  all  parts  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  World.  Two  here  now  just  from  London,  and  others 
from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

You  know  just  about  as  much  about  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  I  do.  No  man  here  outside  the  officials,  knows  any¬ 
thing  more  of  what  is  going  on  than  they  do  in  Columbia  [Ky] . 

I  see  troops  moving  in  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps,  but  where 
from,  or  to,  or  for  what  purpose  no  one  knows. 

I  saw  Genl.  Stoneman  here  last  night.  There  is  one  thing 
however  that  is  no  secret.  I  mean  the  immense  Naval  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  is  resounding  with  the 
clank  &  din  of  building,  repairing  &  fitting  up  vessels  of  all 
sorts.  We  spent  the  bigger  part  of  Friday  last,  in  going  through 
the  Navy  Yard  here  at  Washington.  They  are  fitting  up  all 
kinds  of  Naval  Ordinance. 

There  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  cannon, 
for  sea  &  land,  being  fitted  up,  of  all  sizes  from  these  terrible 
fifteen  inch  monsters,  to  light  field  pieces— they  are  of  all  sizes 
shapes  and  patterns,  laying  around  like  saw  logs  at  a  saw  mill. 
And  then  the  cannon  balls— and  shells  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
from  grape  &  canister  to  those  huge  five  hundred  pounders  all 
stacked  up  in  pirimids,  covering  almost  acres  of  ground. 

And  the  manufacture  of  ordinance  for  small  arms-musket 
balls,  percussion  caps  &c  &c  &c  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  home  very  much.  I  write  to 
day  to  my  wife— may  leave  here  last  of  this  week. 

Excuse  this  short  letter  would  write  more  if  I  had  time,  i 
Show  Tyler  this  letter.  Write  to  me.  S.  G.  Suddarth 


Dec.  20  John  T.  Stuart  to  His  Wife 

*863  Original  in  Stuart-Hay  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library. 


John  T.  Stuart— like  Lincoln,  originally  a  Whig— was  too  con¬ 
servative  to  enter  the  Republican  party.  In  i860  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  for  governor  of 
Illinois,  and  was  defeated;  but  in  1862  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  Democrat.  Although  he  was  now  in  opposition,  he 
found  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  White  House.  Family  ties  (he 
was  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  cousin)  and  long  personal  friendship  were 
too  strong  to  be  seriously  affected  by  political  differences. 


Washington  City 
Dec  20th.  1863. 

My  dear  Wife 

I  have  a  bad  cold  today  and  I  am  nurseing  [it],  conse¬ 
quently  have  not  been  to  church  nor  indeed  out  of  the  room. 
The  House  has  not  been  in  session  for  two  days  and  the  time 
has  passed  very  heavily.  Friday  at  Eleven  I  went  to  the  White 
House  with  Cousin  Sue  Craig— sent  in  our  cards  for  Cousin 
Mary  and  the  messenger  brought  us  word  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  then  engaged  but  would  see  us  at  8  Oclock  in  the  evening. 
My  cold  was  so  bad  that  at  8  Oclock  I  could  not  accompany 
her,  hut  Cousin  John  took  my  place.17  When  they  arrived  at 
the  White  House  it  was  half  after  8  and  the  messenger  in¬ 
formed  them  that  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  gone  out  to  hear 
a  lecture  from  Bayard  Taylor.  The  next  day  (Saturday)  cousin 
John  &  Sue  called  at  Eleven  and  sent  in  their  cards  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  The  messenger  brought  back  word  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  dressing— that  a  card  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Craig  to  the 

17  John  B.  S.  Todd,  son  of  Dr.  John  Todd  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


reception  that  evening  at  from  One  to  Two.  I  had  also  a  card— 
and  at  One  O’clock  I  called  at  Willards  for  Cousin  Sue  and 
Charley  and  we  went  to  the  White  House.  We  went  into  the 
Blue  Room  bowed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  who  held  out  his  hand  & 
said  How  are  you  Stuart!  I  introduced  Cousin  Sue  &  Charley 
and  passed  over  to  Cousin  Mary.  Her  salutations  were  how  are 
you  Mrs.  Craig!!  How  do  you  do  Cousin  John U  and  after  a 
few  common  place  words  of  ceremony  &  form  we  passed  into 
the  East  Room.  It  was  a  very  select  reception  confined  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  Foreign  legations  and  a  few 
distinguished  strangers.  The  dressing  of  the  ladies  was  very 
elegant.  The  reception  was  given  mainly  to  the  Russian  Navy  18 
who  were  present  in  full  dress  with  their  ladies  who  were 
magnificently  dressed.  Sue  was  in  ecstacies  and  would  exclaim 
that  is  real  Tibet!!  That  is  the  genuine  Cashmere!  What  mag¬ 
nificent  cloth  of  Gold!  We  walked  around  and  saw  and  heard 
all  that  was  to  he  seen  and  heard.  It  was  a  scene  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  well  worth  being  seen  and  remembered.  After  we  had 
been  some  time  in  the  East  Room  we  received  a  message  from 
Cousin  Mary  that  she  wished  us  to  remain  awhile  after  the 
reception  was  over.  We  did  so  and  after  the  reception  was  over 
Charley,  Cousins  Sue  &  John  &  myself  were  invited  in  Mary’s 
private  Room.  After  a  very  pleasant  chat  of  several  minutes 
I  made  my  how.  Cousin  John  and  Charley  staid  awhile  longer 
who  left  Sue  &  Cousin  Mary  alone.  Sue  remained  about  one 
hour  &  left  with  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mary  to  Church 
to  day,  she  promising  to  send  her  carriage  to  Willards  for  Sue 
&  Charley  and  I  believe  also  an  invitation  for  them  to  dine  at 
the  White  House  to  day.  I  suppose  they  are  now  at  Church. 

18  John  Hay  wrote  in  his  diary  December  9,  1 863 :  “The  Officers  of  the 
Russian  Fleet  were  entertained  tonight  by  the  Sec.  of  the  Navy.  They 
have  vast  absorbent  powers  and  are  fiendishly  ugly.” 


Charley  on  Friday  evening  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  delegation  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln  who  very  readily  and 
without  conditions  gave  him  a  pass  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Young  19 
and  family  to  pass  through  the  lines  to  Kentucky.  The  family 
wish  Mr.  Young  to  buy  the  old  farm  in  Kentucky  and  live 
upon  it  taking  care  of  Uncle  Carr.  Mr.  Young  and  Mary  Ellen 
are  now  living  at  Bushop[?]  with  Robert  Todd.20  Last  night 
Sue  accompanied  by  Mr.  Blow  21  of  St.  Louis  who  is  an  old 
friend  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  arrange  her  business  mat¬ 
ters.  She  wants  a  pass  &  protection  for  Craig  &  herself  to  go 
to  Arkansas  to  occupy  their  farm  and  raise  a  crop  of  cotton  next 
year.  The  farm  is  now  in  possession  of  some  Illinois  preacher 
so  Sue  says.  Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  am  informed  granted  all  Sue’s 
wishes  and  promised  to  have  the  papers  made  out  for  her  by 
tomorrow.  Campbell  is  also  as  I  am  informed  in  a  fair  way  to 
get  a  permit  for  Cousin  Ann  22  to  trade  in  Cotton  down  the 
Mississippi.  How  we  apples  swim!  This  is  a  great  country! 
I  believe  that  is  all  the  gossip  at  my  command.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  it  very  trashy.  Perhaps  it  would  interest  Sis.  There¬ 
fore  send  her  this  letter  with  my  compliments.  She  might  afford 
to  write  me  a  letter  and  so  might  Bettie.23  The  children  too  have 
all  ceased  to  write  I  have  had  no  letters  from  any  but  yourself 
for  a  week.  Spur  them  on.  Some  one  should  write  every  day. 
It  would  interest  me  and  be  instructive  to  them.  Frank  has 
written  me  but  one  letter.24  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  and  Aunt 

19  Alfred  Young  married  Mary  Ellen  Carr,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles 
Carr  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  Judge  Carr  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

20  Probably  Robert  L.  Todd,  an  uncle  of  Mary  Ellen  Young. 

21  Henry  T.  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

22  Ann  Todd  Campbell,  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  lived  in  Boonville, 
Missouri. 

23  Elizabeth  J.  “Bettie”,  eldest  daughter  of  John  T.  Stuart. 

24  Frank  Stuart  was  a  son  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


&  Sis  25— and  remember  me  very  affectionately  to  all  the  dear 
ones.  I  may  be  home  Christmas  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
as  the  Senate  has  not  concurred  in  the  adjourning  resolution. 

Your  affectionate  husband 
John  T.  Stuart 

Lincoln  gave  a  permit  to  Charles  and  Sue  Craig,  Stuarts 
cousins,  on  December  21,  1863.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to 
cultivate  their  plantation  a  few  miles  below  Helena,  Arkansas, 
and,  said  the  permit,  “the  United  States  military  forces  in  that 
vicinity  will  not  molest  or  allow  them  to  be  molested,  as  long 
as  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  shall  demean  themselves  as 
peaceful,  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.”  26 

John  T.  Ford  to  John  B.  Wright  Dec. 

Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  1 863 

John  T.  Ford  was  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Holliday 
Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore,  and  Ford's  New  Theatre  in 
Washington.  Lincoln  occasionally  attended  performances  at 
Fords  theater,  which  was  opened  August  27,  1863.  There,  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  he  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  The  Marble 
Heart.  With  his  secretaries  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay, 
and  his  friend  Leonard  Swett,  he  saw  James  H.  Hackett  in  one 
of  his  Shakespearean  roles,  on  December  19,  1863.  This  was 
Lincoln's  third  visit  to  Ford's  Theatre  in  one  week  and  helped 
to  bring  out  the  crowds.  The  fine  houses  were  pleasing  to  the 
ambitious  impresario,  as  the  following  letter  to  John  B.  Wright, 
a  leading  stage  manager  in  New  York,  shows  beyond  any 
doubt. 

25  “Uncle  and  Aunt  Sis,”  were  Judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  of  the  jQy 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  1825-1848,  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

26  Works ,  IX,  268. 


Washington  Dec  20th  1 863 


My  dear  Wright 

It  will  be  better  probably  for  you  to  send  me  your  cast 
of  “Coriolanus”  and  then  I  will  return  one  exhibiting  what 
we  can  do.  I  can  you  know  draw  upon  both  companies  for  such 
an  engagement. 

Hackett  is  doing  or  rather  has  just  finished  a  great  en¬ 
gagement  reaching  $883.  on  one  night. 

The  President  came  on  three  different  nights.  I  have  it 
comparitively  all  my  own  way.  I  dont  believe  Grover  has  made 
a  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  ten  weeks.27  Last  night  the  bill 
poster  told  me  there  was  not  enough  in  up  there  to  pay  for 
music  and  gas.  My  house  was  $605. 

Ask  Mr.  Forrest  to  write  me  one  letter  it  is  so  long  since 
he  wrote  me  I  feel  hurt  at  his  neglect.28  God  knows  how  earnest 
and  anxious  I  am  to  please  him.  I  have  had  a  perpendicular 
precipice  to  ascend  but  pluck  and  good  intentions  be  praised 
I  am  uf  again. 

Dont  show  him  this,  but  ask  him  to  write  me. 

This  week  Davenport  Wallack  Farren  &  Co  an  unholy 
alliance  are  at  Grovers.29  I  have  John  Owens  and  it  is  a  fair 
bet  I  beat  the  whole  party  50  per  cent  in  the  receipts.30  We  will 
soon  see. 

Very  Truly  Yours 
J.T.Ford 

27  Grovers  Theatre,  sometimes  called  the  National,  was  on  E  Street 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth. 

28  Edwin  Forrest,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  actors  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

29  The  Wallack  Company,  managed  by  James  W.  Wallack,  included 
his  son  Lester,  and  the  celebrated  actors,  E.  L.  Davenport  and  George  P. 

08  Farren  and  his  wife. 

30  John  E.  Owens  was  a  comedian  and  theatre  manager,  who  had  a  very 
successful  career  on  the  stage  from  1850  to  1882. 


George  Ashmun  to  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  Feb- 

Original  in  the  Banks  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  *864 
Library. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  problems  of  Lincoln’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  that  of  getting  cotton  out  of  the  South.  The  cotton 
was  needed  in  the  North,  and  also  for  shipment  to  England, 
as  an  aid  in  preserving  her  neutrality.  At  the  same  time  it  pre¬ 
sented  many  irritations  to  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
chance  of  getting  rich  in  the  trade  brought  forward  many  un¬ 
scrupulous  men.  Each  decision  as  to  trading  permits  bristled 
with  difficulties.  Lincoln  summed  up  his  view  of  the  question 
in  a  letter  to  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby:  “I  do  not  wish  cotton 
or  the  new  State  government  [of  Louisiana]  to  take  precedence 
of  the  military  while  the  necessity  for  the  military  remains; 
but  there  is  a  strong  public  reason  for  treating  each  with  so 
much  favor  as  may  not  be  substantially  detrimental  to  the 
military.”  31 

George  Ashmun,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1 860,  was  interested  in  cotton  speculation.  Not 
being  a  political  friend  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase 
he  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  permit.  Chase’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  promote  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency  in  1864, 
by  the  issuance  of  cotton  permits  to  political  friends,  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  Ashmun’s  letter  to  his  friend  General  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  then  in  command  at  New  Orleans. 

New  York  Feb.  6th  1 864 

My  Dear  General, 

Our  friend  Mr.  Hawkes,  who  sails  today  for  New 
Orleans,  will  give  you  a  full  detail  of  the  history  &  result  of  our 
demonstrations  at  Washington  with  reference  to  the  plan  pro-  109 

31  Works,  X,  312-14. 


posed  for  getting  property  from  within  the  rebel  lines  into  our 
own  possession.  I  need  not  repeat  then  as  he  has  been  fully 
cognizant  of  every  step.  We  had  quite  a  lively  time,  and  have 
developed  a  state  of  things  of  great  interest.  The  President 
favored  our  general  views  from  the  first;  but  he  has  been 
thwarted  by  Mr.  Chase,  who  seems  determined  to  keep  every 
possible  influence  in  his  own  hands  to  bear  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dential  question.  The  President  understands  this,  hut  will  not 
bring  on  a  public  rupture  upon  any  subordinate  question  un¬ 
less  forced  to  do  so  by  considerations  higher  than  the  mere 
distribution  of  patronage.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  C.  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  soon  force  the  question,  &  in  the  mean  time,  I  think,  he 
is  wise  in  waiting  till  the  pear  is  ripe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  C.  is  desparately  bent  on  supplanting  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  All  the  signs,  external  &  internal,  prove  this;  but  Mr.  L. 
is  as  fully  determined  to  hold  on,  &  I  do  not  see  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  success  of  a  combination  against  him.  I  have  had 
but  little  conversation  with  him  directly  on  the  subject,  but 
Mrs.  L.  keeps  me  thoroughly  informed  of  everything,— &  you 
may  rely  upon  the  existence  of  the  ripest  state  of  inflammation 
between  Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  C.  This  very  matter  of  the  granting 
of  permits  by  Mr.  C  to  bring  cotton  into  our  lines,  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  his  own  published  regulations,  may  prove  the  spark 
for  an  explosion  at  any  moment.  It  only  needs  to  get  the  proofs 
that  he  has  done  so;  &  they  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  due 
season.  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  to  help  the  matter  on. 

As  to  other  matters,  you  will  get  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  them  from  the  newspapers.  The  friends  of  Fremont  seem 
determined  to  run  him  at  all  events.  But  he  has  no  real  strength, 
&  is  to  a  great  extent  an  object  of  contempt  rather  than  alarm, 

1 1  o  and  yet  he  can  do  some  mischief.  The  Heralds  fussy  articles 


about  Grant  were  only  intended  to  help  the  sale  of  papers,  & 
only  meant  business.  He  has  too  much  sense  to  be  fooled  by 
them.  Of  course  there  are  weak  men  enough,  too  many,  in  & 
out  of  Congress,  ready  to  embark  in  the  most  preposterous 
enterprise;  but  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  will  demand  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
emphatically  as,  by  the  by,  to  render  all  opposition  not  only 
futile,  but  injurious  to  those  who  may  have  risked  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  allude  to  the  Democratic  oppo¬ 
sition,  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  concentrated  but  only 
powerful  enough  to  keep  us  united. 

With  reference  to  the  new  regulations  of  trade  which  Mr 
Chase  has  issued,  I  see  they  are  only  to  be  in  force  when  prom¬ 
ulgated  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Department.  I 
suppose  that  matter  will  be  controlled  by  mere  military  con¬ 
siderations;  but  even  those  might  be  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty 
of  operating  across  military  lines.  Whether  those  who  are 
designated  by  Mr.  Chase  for  your  Department  are  suitable,  or 
not,  is  therefore  wholly  a  question  for  your  own  judgment.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  know  this  better  than  either  Mr.  C.  or 
myself. 

I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  in  all  my  interviews  with 
the  President  he  takes  great  pains  to  express  to  me  the  most 
cordial  confidence  in  you,  &  your  administration  of  your  De¬ 
partment.  He  read  to  me,  the  other  day,  the  letter  he  was  then 
preparing  to  send  to  you  by  Mr.  Denison,  the  Collector,  which 
was  most  satisfactory  on  this  point.32 

I  have  had  a  longing  desire,  &  a  half  formed  purpose, 
of  going  down  the  Mississippi  to  make  you  a  visit,  &  escape 

32  This  was  probably  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Banks,  Jan.  31,  1864.  Works, 
IX,  300-301. 


ill 


the  rough  weather  of  our  early  Spring;  but  “Man  proposes  & 
God  disposes”— &  I  greatly  fear  that  He  will  interfere. 

In  the  mean  time  I  keep  you  in  friendly  remembrance,  & 
always  delight  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Please  give  my  most  friendly  remembrances  to  Mrs. 
Banks,  &  believe  to  be 

Yours  Truly 

Geo.  Ashmun 

I  go  back  to  Washington  tomorrow  to  remain  for  the 
present,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  your  crowd 
of  laborers  gives  you  a  moment  for  writing. 

G.A. 

Oct.  14  Ebenezer  Peck  to  James  W.  Singleton 

^64  From  Singletons  copy  in  the  Nicolay  &  Hay  Papers  in  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

James  W.  Singleton,  a  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  in  August,  1864,  organized  'peace  conven¬ 
tions”  in  Peoria  and  Springfield.  His  intentions  were  sincere 
and  honest,  though  he  was  denounced  as  a  Copperhead.  He 
continued  his  efforts  for  peace  in  the  following  October,  re¬ 
questing  Ebenezer  Peck,  an  old  friend  of  Lincolns,  to  set 
before  the  President  a  peace  proposal  which  he  had  drawn 
up.  Peck,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Claims  by  Lincoln  s  ap¬ 
pointment,  presented  Singleton’s  proposal.  In  the  letter  to 
Singleton  which  follows,  he  reported  Lincolns  reaction. 

Washington  14th  Oct.  1864 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  received  yours  yesterday  and  this  morning  I  had  an 
1 12  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to  its  contents;  with 
every  desire  on  his  part  to  comply  with  your  request  in  the 


premises;  he  does  not  deem  it  compatible  to  do  so.  The  favor¬ 
able  results  of  the  recent  elections,  might  subject  him  to  the 
imputation  of  being  willing  now,  to  disregard  the  desires  of 
the  radical  men,  who  have  so  reluctantly  come  in  to  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  thus  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  catering  to 
new  element  in  disregard  of  their  opinion. 

He  stated  during  the  conversation,  that  a  prominent  and 
sensible  radical,  had  stated  to  him,  in  a  conversation  upon  this 
subject;  and  had  while  he  (the  radical)  might  afford  to  make 
the  hazard  of  such  a  declaration  as  you  desire,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not. 

Mr.  L.  spoke  very  kindly  of  you  expressing  his  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  integrity  of  purpose,  and  intentions— he  could 
not  under  advice ,  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  do  what 
you,  and  I  might  add,  he  desired. 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  say  that  if  any  state  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  Georgia  for  instance,  would  cease  hostilities,  elect  her 
senators  and  representatives,  and  then  ask  to  be  recognized  as 
a  state  of  the  Union;  to  enjoy  her  full  rights  and  immunities 
as  such  (now  obstante  slavery)  in  all  respects,  as  before  the 
rebellion,  he  would  be  for  recognizing  such  state,  and  restore 
the  people  thereof,  as  if  no  difficulties  had  intervened;  he  said, 
although  there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  his  part  so  to  say  and 
act,  if  the  fact  should  so  be,  and  the  event  should  occur,  yet 
he  did  not  feel  justified  so  to  avow  in  advance  especially  where 
so  many  imputations  would  rest  upon  a  declaration,  having 
the  appearance  of  propitiating  votes,  from  men  who  are  not 
cordial,  in  support  of  his  general  administration. 

I  might  add  much  more  of  expressions  [of]  Mr.  L  only  of 
kindness  to  yourself  and  your  motives;  but  in  favor  of  a  policy 
which  I  suppose  you  to  have,  and  I  know  I  have  thoroughly 
at  heart;  an  honest  continued  and  beneficient  peace,  one 


which  will  bring  to  the  country  prosperity,  permanency,  unity 
and  of  consequence  a  happiness  now  apparently  departed. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Peck 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  now  in  my 
possession. 

Jas  W.  Singleton 

After  receiving  the  above  letter,  Singleton  talked  with 
Lincoln  about  peace  proposals,  and  then  went  to  Canada  where 
he  met  the  Confederates,  Clement  C.  Clay  and  Beverly 
Tucker.  Soon  afterward,  in  a  conversation  in  Washington 
with  former  Senator  Orville  H.  Browning  of  Illinois,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  Lincoln  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  let  slavery 
alone  if  the  Union  could  be  restored.  Singletons  earnest  de¬ 
sire  for  peace  probably  led  him  into  a  statement  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.33 

About  Mrs.  John  T.  Stuart  to  A  Friend 

Jan.  i  Original  in  the  Stuart-Hay  Papers  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
1865  Library. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Stuart  went  to  Washington  with  her  husband 

in  November,  1864.  She  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  social 

affairs  and  was  lonely  for  her  children  and  grand-children. 

She  wrote  often  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  to  friends  at 

home  in  Springfield.  Mrs.  Stuart  had  been  active  in  the  First 

Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  a  letter  of  December  19,  1864, 

asked  her  daughter  to  have  a  note  of  introduction  sent  by  her 

pastor  to  Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gurley  of  the  New  York  Avenue 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington.  The  note  was  sent  and 

Mrs.  Stuart  wrote  to  a  friend  thanking  her  for  having  it  done. 

1 14 

33  For  other  data  on  Singleton’s  efforts,  see  T.  C.  Pease  and  James  G. 
Randall  (editors),  Diary  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning,  I,  694,  699. 


The  first  page  of  this  letter  is  missing,  and  thus  the  name  of 
the  friend  and  the  date  of  the  letter  cannot  he  determined. 

[Washington,  D.  C. 

About  Jan.  i,  1865] 

. . .  You  will  please  thank  Dr  Brown  for  his  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Dr  Gurley.34  I  think  I  will  not  deliver  it,  at  any 
rate  at  present.  Dr  Gurleys  Church,  I  find  too  far  for  me  to 
attend  statedly.  The  walk  is  rather  more  than  prudence  will 
allow,  and  it  costs  too  much  to  ride.  The  First  Church  is  near 
this,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  house  of  worship,  but  there  is  no 
regular  preacher  there  this  winter.  Mr.  Stuart,  says  the  pastor 
Dr  Sunderland,  preaches  a  talented  sermon,  I  regret  his  being 
absent  for  I  appreciate  good  preaching  and  think  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  is  the  real  thing,  just  as  I  admire  a  splendid 
column,  but  cannot  criticise  its  proportions  or  know  the  why 
and  wherefore.35 1  feel  being  cut  off  from  all  religious  associa¬ 
tion  there  is  not  much  hear  to  keep  alive  religion  in  the 

heart. 

I  suppose  you  all  are  busy  preparing  for  Mondays  re¬ 
ception.  Tiney  I  suppose  will  now  be  added  to  your  number, 
to  receive  calls  on  that  day.  The  President  has  a  reception  on 
Monday,  hut  it  is  limited  to  one  hour,  from  one  till  two,  I 
hardly  know  how  all  can  pass  in  and  out,  in  that  time.  Mr. 
Stuart,  called  on  the  President  on  business  yesterday.  The 
servant  told  him  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  prepared  to  transact 
business,  he  had  been  kept  up  all  the  night  before,  the  servant 

34  Dr.  John  H.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

35  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland  was  chaplain  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington. 
In  the  winter  of  1864-1865,  he  was  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  in 

Paris. 


said  Tad,  was  not  well  but  I  presume  the  night  was  spent  in 
consultation  about  the  Wilmington  repulse.  .  .  ,36 

Your  affectionate  friend 
Mary  T.  Stuart 


Mar.  13 

^65  Anson  G.  Henry  to  His  Wife 

Original  owned  by  Mrs.  Mamie  Henry  Foulkes,  Los  Gatos, 
California. 

After  an  active  career  in  politics  and  as  a  physician  and  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry  re¬ 
moved  to  Oregon  in  1852.  However,  his  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  continued,  and  in  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  Washington  Territory.  In  February,  1865, 
Henry,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  appointment,  made  the  long 
journey  to  the  White  House.  He  presented  his  claims  to  Lin¬ 
coln  and  received  some  encouragement  in  his  desire  for  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Lincoln, 
however,  wished  to  find  a  place  for  William  P.  Dole,  who 
then  held  the  office,  before  appointing  Henry.  The  conference 
between  the  President  and  his  former  physician  is  detailed  in 
the  following  letter. 

Washington  D.C. 

March  13th  1865 

My  Dear  Wife 

It  is  now  evening,  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  I 
seek  the  only  source  of  enjoyment  now  left  to  me  by  spend¬ 
ing  an  hour  in  communion  with  the  one  I  love  dearer  than  all 
on  earth  beside. 


I  j  6  36  The  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  guarded  the  harbor  of  Wilmington, 

North  Carolina,  directed  by  Admiral  Porter  and  General  Butler,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  repulsed. 


I  cant  say  I  have  accomplished  any  thing  of  very  special 
importance  since  I  last  wrote  you,  except  that  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  half  hours  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  last  evening. 
My  Pacific  friends  insisted  that  I  should  see  him  and  let  him 
know  that  I  would  like  to  remain  in  Washington.  My  friend 
Mr  Noah  Brooks  was  with  me.  I  have  been  working  ever  since 
I  have  been  here  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  get  Nickolay  [sic] 
out  as  private  Secretary  and  Mr.  Brooks  in  his  place.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  had  never  intimated  what  he  would  do,  in  reply  to  my 
suggestions,  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  capable  of  rendering  him 
infinitely  more  substantial  service  than  Mr.  Nickolay  could, 
and  that  I  presumed  Mr.  N.  would  like  to  go  abroad.  But  to 
our  happy  surprise  it  was  officially  announced  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Nickolay  had  been  confirmed  as  Consul  to  Paris, 
hence  the  importance  of  seeing  him  before  anybody  else  could 
see  him.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  make  Mr.  Brooks  his  Secretary. 
It  may  turn  out  otherwise.  The  matter  is  confined  to  Mr. 
Brooks  and  myself.  Mr.  Nickolay  will  remain  two  or  three 
weeks  yet,  &  we  dont  want  it  known  that  Mr.  Brooks  expects 
his  place,  but  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  it  will  be  all  dis¬ 
posed  of.37 

After  Mr.  Brook’s  matter  was  laid  aside,  I  said— Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  never  yet  made  a 
claim  on  you  for  preferment  on  personal  grounds,  and  have 
sought  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  desire  you 
to  decide  the  application  now  being  pressed  upon  you  by  the 
Pacific  Delegation,  as  if  you  had  never  before  seen  or  heard 
of  me;  not  because  I  would  not  be  gratified  with  receiving 
from  you  an  additional  manifestation  of  confidence.  I  wish 

37  Lincoln  offered  the  position  to  Noah  Brooks,  but  was  killed  before 
the  appointment  could  be  made.  President  Johnson  appointed  Brooks  Naval 
Officer  in  the  Custom  House  at  San  Francisco. 


my  application  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  claim  of  our  coast  for 
a  representation  here  at  Washington  in  the  Government.  But 
while  I  say  this,  I  think  it  is  not  egotism  in  me  to  say,  that  I  am 
capable  of  serving  you  faithfully  &  efficiently,  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  most  is, 
that  I  dislike  the  idea  of  removing  Mr.  Dole  who  has  been  a 
faithful  and  devoted  personal  &  political  friend.  I  took  up  my 
hat  &  said,  Well  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  will  go  home  &  remain  where 
I  am,  not  only,  without  a  murmur,  but  entirely  satisfied  that 
you  have  done  what  you  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  rather  emphatically,  Henry— you  must 
not  understand  me  as  having  decided  the  matter— and  then 
said,  “The  Delegation  from  Minnesota  are  pressing  very 
strongly  for  that  place  for  Ex-Senator  Wilkinson,  and  the  Dele¬ 
gation  from  Illinois  headed  by  Yates  &  Trumbull  are  pressing 
their  man  Judge  Kellogg.38 1  replied— yes— our  Pacific  men  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  Old  North  West  are  getting  the 
Lyons  share  of  the  offices.  He  replied  laughing,  “It  does  look 
a  little  that  way.”  After  some  general  conversation,  we  left 
very  well  pleased  with  the  interview.  Brooks  says  I  am  bound 
to  have  the  place  if  Dole  goes  out.  I  think  myself,  that  I  have 
the  inside  track  of  all  my  competitors.  The  Illinois  Delega¬ 
tion  express  their  prefference  for  me  as  against  a  man  outside 
of  their  state. 

I  saw  Gov.  Wallace  this  morning.39  He  had  seen  Picker¬ 
ing  the  evening  before.  He  complained  very  much  that  he  had 
not  obtained  an  interview  with  the  President.  He  thought 

38  William  P.  Kellogg  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  at  New 
g  Orleans  in  1865. 

39  William  H.  Wallace,  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  in  1861,  and 
William  Pickering,  who  held  the  office,  1862-1866. 


it  very  hard.  Explained  to  Wallace  why  he  came  on  as  he  did. 
That  it  was  given  out  in  Olympia  that  I  had  started  for  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  having  every  body  removed.  That 
“my  hand  was  against  every  body,  and  every  body  against 
me  &c.  &c.  He  must  be  surprised  to  find  on  getting  on  here 
that  I  want  [sic]  asking  for  any  bodys  removal.  This  ain't  say¬ 
ing  that  I  may  not,  when  the  proper  times  comes,  for  I  do 
mean  to  have  P.D.Moore  out  before  I  leave  Washington,  and 
arrange  for  filling  the  vacancy  that  will  be  created  by  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  Judge  Hewitts  term.40 1  have  Gov.  McGill  in  my 
mind  for  his  place,  and  George  House  for  Moores.  They  will 
run  along  untill  after  the  election  is  over. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  Comr.  Lewis  at  the  Presi¬ 
dents  last  evening.41  He  then  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
I  was  a  particular  favorite  there.  He  invited  me  to  come  and 
see  him,  said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  our  revenue 
matters  in  Washington  Territory.  I  shant  fail  to  cultivate  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  when  I  get  things  right  I  will  try 
and  relieve  Mr.  Moore  of  his  office.  It  would  not  be  proper 
to  meddle  with  other  offices  untill  my  own  matter  is  finally 
disposed  of.  Every  days  experience  tends  to  diminish  my  de¬ 
sire  to  remain  here.  Still  I  have  let  the  matter  go  too  far  now 
to  refuse  to  stay  if  Mr.  Lincoln  says  so,  and  I  must  say,  that 
now  that  an  active  competition  has  been  gotten  up  between 
myself  and  others,  I  should  dislike  to  be  beaten.  The  last 
nights  New  York  Herald  says— “The  President  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  appoint  Ex-Senator  Wilkinson  Comr.  of  Ind.  Af¬ 
fairs."  I  know  this  ain't  true,  for  the  President  told  me  a  few 
hours  before  the  Herald  was  printed  that  he  had  not  decided 

40  P.  D.  Moore  was  Postmaster  at  Port  Royal,  Washington  Territory. 
C.  C.  Hewitt  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Washington  Territory. 

41  Joseph  J.  Lewis  was  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


about  the  matter,  and  gave  me  and  Mr.  Brooks  to  understand 
very  distinctly  that  the  only  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
appointment  was  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dole.  Everything  here 
is  very  uncertain,  therefore  I  don’t  count  confidentially  on 
any  thing  but  the  keeping  my  present  office  for  another  four 
years. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  visit  Boston  this  week,  for  if  I 
don’t  go  now  I  may  not  be  able  to  go  at  all. 

Cousin  William  Henry  is  now  here  on  a  visit  to  me.  I 
intend  to  go  over  to  New  York  when  he  goes  home.  I  hope 
by  the  time  I  return  the  Comr.  matter  will  be  settled.  If  I  re¬ 
turn  to  Olympia  I  shall  try  and  sail  on  the  steamer  of  the  13  th 
of  April.  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  it  don’t  amount 
to  much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  you,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  read  my  letters. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  all  the  good  friends.  Kiss 
the  Dear  little  ones  for  me.  I  have  written  nothing  my  good 
friends  may  not  with  propriety  read.  It  will  save  me  the  trouble 
of  writing  them. 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
A.  G.  Henry 

President  Johnson  promised  to  carry  out  Lincoln’s  wishes 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry,  but  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harlan  blocked  the  appointment.  Dr.  Henry  was 
Mrs.  Lincoln’s  physician  in  the  White  House  in  April  and 
May,  1865. 
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Charles  A.  Sanford  to  Ann  Marie  Crane  April  16 

Original  owned  by  Patrick  Walsh,  Springfield,  Illinois.  1865 

The  pistol  report,  Booth’s  sudden  leap  to  the  stage,  and  the 
confusion  which  followed,  were  all  responsible  for  the  great 
variance  in  the  eye  witness  accounts  of  Lincoln’s  assassina¬ 
tion.  A  clear  statement  of  what  happened,  with  no  attempt  at 
drama  or  heroics,  was  made  by  a  young  paymaster’s  clerk, 

Charles  A.  Sanford,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  a  day 
after  the  death  of  the  President.  Sanford  left  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War,  but  returned  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1866.  He  became  a  prominent  public  figure  in  Court¬ 
enay,  North  Dakota. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  16  1865 

My  Dear  Sister.— 

...  I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  on  the  4th  of  March  in 
getting  a  good  position  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  I  stood  only  about  3  rods  from  him,  heard  every  word  he 
uttered,  saw  every  expression  that  played  on  his  countenance. 

But  alas!  our  magnanimous  Presidents  career  was  of  shorter 
duration  than  we  so  fondly  hoped  for  on  that  day.  Friday  last 
I  had  been  studying  hard  all  day  &  was  weary.  On  going  to 
dinner  (we  dine  here  at  half  past  four  o’clock)  on  passing  I2i 
Ford’s  Theatre  I  saw  by  a  poster  that  Miss  Laura  Keene  was 


to  render  “Our  American  Cousin”  that  night  &  that  it  was 
her  last  appearance  in  Washington.  I  stepped  in  &  procured  a 
ticket.  How  little  did  I  dream  that  it  was  to  admit  me  to  the 
most  terrible  tragedy  that  history  records.  The  President  came 
in  &  was  applauded  loud  &  long.  The  play  progressed  with 
the  greatest  success  &  satisfaction  till  25  minutes  past  10.  The 
stage  was  at  that  moment  empty.  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol 
&  looked  around— saw  no  stir  and  thought  nothing  of  it,  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  an  accidental  discharge  occasioned  by  some 
drunken  man  or  soldier.  As  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  stage, 
I  saw  a  man  leap  from  the  president’s  box  down  upon  the  stage 
some  13  feet  down,  with  gleaming  knife  in  hand  &  revolver  & 
rush  across  the  stage  &  behind  the  scenery.  Many  thought  it  a 
part  of  the  play  till  after  he  disappeared.  No  one  could  believe 
his  own  eyes.  Could  it  be  that  an  assassin  had  murdered  the 
President  of  the  United  States— the  Idol  of  the  People?  The 
man  who  loved  them  and  extended  mercy  &  a  pardoning  hand 
even  to  the  rebels  of  the  government?  Every  body  was  con¬ 
founded  &  paralyzed  not  a  move  or  motion  was  made  till  after 
he  had  left  the  stage  when  the  audience  recovered  from  the 
spell  which  bound  them.  You  can  imagine  the  confusion  & 
excitement  which  followed.  It  was  too  real  to  be  a  dream  & 
the  bleeding  President  was  borne  out  followed  by  a  distracted 
wife.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  feeling  that  pervades  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  sorrow  &  mourning  are  indescribable.  It  is  not 
considered  a  shame  or  weakness  to  weep  over  the  foul  &  horrid 
crime.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  see  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  I  cried 
like  a  child  myself  today.  Miles  &  miles  of  material  drapes  the 
buildings  &  residences  in  mourning.  Flags  are  at  half  mast  & 
the  city  is  hushed  in  silence.  President  Lincoln  was  adored 
1 22  by  those  who  see  him  frequently.  .  .  . 


Charles  A.  Sanford 


Gardner  Brewer  to  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander  April  17 

Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  1  ^5 

Although  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  were  expressed  by  people  of  all  classes,  there  was  also 
frequent  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  country  was 
well  and  strong  and  would  survive  such  a  calamity.  Gardner 
Brewer,  a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  Boston  merchant,  made 
known  his  own  attitude  and  that  of  his  class  in  a  letter  to  an 
old  friend  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander,  residing  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Her  husband  was  an  eminent  American  portrait  painter  and 
lithographer;  the  Alexanders  had  lived  abroad  for  many  years. 

Boston,  U.  S.,  April  17,  1865 

Dear  Mrs.  Alexander: 

I  had  this  pleasure  a  week  ago,  when  everything  appeared 
bright  and  promising  and  all  were  in  buoyant,  exultant  Spirits, 
but  in  a  moment  everything  has  been  changed.  Thinking  that 
you  and  Mr.  Alexander  might  at  first  feel  apprehensive  and 
despondent,  I  write  to  endeavor  to  persuade  you  to  take  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  our  prospects;  not  that  I  am  the  less 
appalled  or  grieved  by  the  shocking  calamity  which  has  de¬ 
prived  the  nation  of  the  services  of  a  true  and  honest  patriot 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  so  much  needed.  I  participate  with 
almost  all  in  the  feeling  of  rage  at  this  most  atrocious  act;  but 
the  nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  life  of  any  one  man  or 
set  of  men,  and  I  think  you  will  be  convinced  upon  reflection 
that  we  shall  proceed  equally  prosperously  under  the  new 
administration  as  we  should  under  the  old.  The  effect  of  this 
murder  will  be,  not  only  greater  union  throughout  the  North, 
which  was  not  needed,  but  it  will  intensify  the  resolution  for 
energetic  action  and  will  cause  the  new  administration  to  be  123 
sustained  in  carrying  out  and  vindicating  the  supremacy  of 


the  Laws.  Perhaps  good  Mr.  Lincoln  had  too  much  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  and  many  fear  that  in  pardoning  indis¬ 
criminately  nearly  or  quite  all  the  leaders  and  participants  in 
the  rebellion,  he  would  have  done  much  toward  encouraging 
another  attempt  at  some  future  day  when  we  might  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  greatest 
need.  Numerous  acts  of  clemency  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  newspapers  were  circulated  in  private  and  commented 
upon,  and  while  all  respected  the  kindness  of  heart  manifested 
they  could  not  but  have  grave  doubts  of  their  expediency  and 
fears  for  the  results.  .  .  . 

You  will  see  the  newspapers  and  therefore  I  will  not 
comment  upon  the  feeling  which  universally  pervades  the 
Community;  but  there  is  one  remarkable  feature:— the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln  now  deplore  his  loss  even 
more,  if  possible,  than  his  friends.  Even  Mr.  Hillard,  formerly 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Courier,  who  was  hissed  and  not 
permitted  to  speak  last  Monday  because  he  advocated  clem¬ 
ency  especially  for  Lee,  could  not  restrain  his  tears  when 
conversing  with  my  brother  on  Saturday.  To  be  sure  he  always 
was  and  is  a  kind  hearted  man,  but  it  is  so  universally;  the  most 
bitter  copperheads  feel  as  badly  as  the  most  staunch  Repub¬ 
licans.  .  .  . 


Your  friend, 

Gardner  Brewer 

April 

21-23  Henry  S.  Wilson  to  Bluford  Wilson 
1 865  From  a  copy  in  the  files  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association. 


The  train  bearing  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  left  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  21,  1865,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
1 24  following  evening.  All  day  Sunday,  the  23d,  the  body  lay  in 
state  in  Independence  Hall.  There,  on  Washingtons  birth- 


day  in  1861,  Lincoln  had  raised  a  flag  above  the  belfry  and 
said  he  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot  than  swerve 
from  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Demonstrations  of  grief  were  everywhere  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  great  throng  of  people  that  came  to  look  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  features  of  the  President.  Major  Henry 
Wilson  of  the  1 8th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  prevalent  grief,  he  wrote  of 
what  he  witnessed  to  his  brother,  Major  Bluford  Wilson. 

Philadelphia, 

April  21,  1865 

Dear  Brother 

...  I  presume  you  will  have  heard  the  awful  news  of  Mr. 
Lincolns  Assassination  long  before  this  reaches  you-the  whole 
Country  from  Cairo  here  is  Draped  in  Mourning.  Everything 
in  the  Country  has  stopped  perfectly  still-Excepting  these 
Yankees  here-they  are  Making  fortunes  out  of  it-by  selling 
Badges  of  Mourning  with  Mr.  Lincolns  Photograph-also 
Cards  with  dates  of  Birth  and  Account  of  his  birthplace— be¬ 
sides  his  'life  and  Public  Services”  1 

Everything  is  Draped  in  black  here  and  most  every  body 
is  wareing  badges  of  Mourning.  There  is  no  news  that  I  can 
write-hut  what  will  reach  you  by  telegraph  long  before  my 

letter. 

3  oclk  P.M.  22lnst.  The  remains  of  our  Beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  have  just  arrived  in  the  City  and  the  Minute  Guns  are 
thundering  forth  his  Glory.  The  procession  is  to  pass  down 
the  street  upon  which  I  am  stopping  and  the  Crowd  is  begin- 

1  The  small  hook  which  was  sold  was  probably  The  Life ,  and  Martyrdom 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  .  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  pp.  203  [1865]. 


ning  to  gather  along  the  street  now  by  the  Thousands  and  tis 
some  three  Hours  yet  until  the  Procession  is  to  begin  to  pass. 
I  will  stop  writing  until  after  the  Ceremonies  are  over  when 
perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  it. 

Sunday  23d  4  P.M.  Dear  Brother  I  told  you  last  P.M. 
that  I  would  wait  until  the  Honors  had  been  paid  to  the  Illus¬ 
trious  dead— when  I  might  give  you  some  idea  of  it— the  Cere¬ 
monies  are  not  over  yet— and  tis  impossible  for  you  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  immensity— the  people  began  visiting  Independ- 
ance  Hall— where  his  Remains  are  in  State— this  A.M.  3  oclk. 
the  processions  of  Men,  Women  Children  &  Negroes  is  from 
three  to  five  Miles  long  on  all  the  Different  streets  leading  to 
the  Hall— and  they  are  not  in  double  file— but  as  thick  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  crowd  on  the  side  walks.  There  are  only 
two  Enterances  by  which  the  visitors  can  get  in  the  Hall  to 
see  the  Remains— and  the  jam  to  get  in  beats  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  or  Heard  of  in  my  life.  Several  Women  and  Children  have 
been  Crowded  or  rather  Mashed  to  death— by  the  presure  of 
the  Dense  Crowd  all  striving  to  get  in  to  see  the  remains.  O 
Brother  you  can  not  imagine  what  a  Sight  I  have  seen  this 
day— that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  density  of  the  people 
you  can  imagine  an  immense  building  with  forty  or  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  people  Men  Women  and  children  all  crowding  and  strive- 
ing  to  get  in  at  two  small  enterences.  There  has  been  over  a 
Hundred  Women  Fainted  in  the  Midst  of  the  Jam,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem— yet  tis  true,  I  saw  three  little  boys  who  had 
been  smothered  that  were  lifted  up  from  the  ground  and 
placed  upon  the  Heads  of  the  People  until  they  revied,  when 
they  succeeded  in  crauling  upon  the  heads  of  the  Mass  until 
they  finally  got  out  hack  from  the  building  whare  the  Crowd 
2  6  was  not  so  dense  and  got  out  barely  with  there  lives— though 
quite  a  Number  were  so  far  gone  that  they  could  not  be  restored 


even  with  medical  assistance.  Now  since  I  have  told  you  how 
nearly  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  get  into  the  hall  to  see  the 
remains  without  being  Jamed  almost,  if  not  to  death,  you  will 
wonder  how  I  a  Stranger  got  in  without  being  mashed.  T’was 
in  this  way.  I  called  around  to  the  Continental— (by  the  way 
the  finest  Hotel  I  ever  saw)  this  A.M.  to  look  over  the  Register 
and  had  been  there  but  a  few  Moments  when  I  meet  Govenor 
Oglesby,  Senator  Yates  and  several  other  distinguished  Illi¬ 
noisans. 

The  Govnr.  recognized  me— and  after  a  little  talk  with 
him,  he  introduced  me  to  some  of  the  Illinois  delegation  with 
whom  I  was  not  previously  acquainted— he  then  invited  me 
to  meet  the  Delegation  from  Ills— at  Parlor  “C”  in  that  House 
at  1 2  o’clk.  and  accompany  him  and  them  to  visit  “Independ- 
dance  Hall”.  So  you  may  know  that  I  was  there  punctually  at 
the  time.  This  Delegation  left  the  House  at  1 2  M.  precisely 
with  some  Brig.  Genl.  at  the  head  of  the  Column— who  con¬ 
ducted  us  around  some  of  the  out  of  the  way  streets  when  he 
after  a  few  minutes  walk  halted  at  the  Back  gate  of  the  Park 
in  which  Independance  Hall  stands  here  our  Admittance  was 
disputed  by  the  poleice  for  a  while  but  we  finally  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  Enter— when  we  were  immediately  Conducted  to 
the  “Hall  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independance  was 
signed ”  and  in  which  the  Mortal  remains  of  our  Beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  lay  in  State.  O.  Blu[ford]  I  cannot  tell  you  what  feelings 
Came  over  me!  I  saw  the  pale  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln  several  times 
before  we  left— from  that  room  we  were  conducted  into  the 
Council  Chambers  up  stairs  and  twas  from  the  Windows  up 
there  that  we  saw  this  sea  of  Human  beings  Struggling  and 
Mashing  Each  other  to  death  to  get  in  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
President. 
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O  but  I  was  indeed  fortunate— being  an  Entire  Stranger 
here— to  meet  with  such  a  Generous,  good  Man  as  Oglesby. 
I  am  indeed  under  many  Obligations  to  him  for  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  “Majr.  of  the  1 8th  Ills^ — and  the  “Bro.  of  Majr. 
Genl.  Wilson.”  this  is  what  took  me  through  with  the  Ills. 
Delegation.  Even  now  this  late  5  P.M.  the  People  are  still 
striveing  by  the  thousands  to  get  in  to  see  the  Illustrious 
dead. 

The  Number  of  People  including  Visitors  in  the  City 
now— are  Estimated  at  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
C950000)  Just  think  of  Even  one  fourth  of  that  number  en¬ 
deavoring  to  crowd  through  two  ordinary  door  ways  in  one 
day.  I  have  undoubtedly  saw  the— largest  Mass  of  Human  Be- 
ings— and  the  Grandest  Sight  to  day  that  I  shall  ever  see  again. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  you  and  Harry  could  have  been  with 
me— the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Hall  in  which  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independance  was  signed  was  in  itself  a  great  Honor 
—then  the  Hall  is  Just  as  it  was  at  the  Signing— with  the  Ex¬ 
ception  that  it  is  draped  in  deep  mourning  and  has  Mr.  Lin¬ 
colns  remains  in  it.  The  Burial  Case  is  indeed  a  Magnificent 
affair.  I  saw  the  same  old  Bell  that  called  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  together  on  the  4th  July. 

I  find  Blu  that  I  am  incompetent  to  the  talkst  of  describe- 
ing  what  I  have  seen  to  day  so  I  will  leave  off  attempting  and 
Hope  that  through  the  news  papers  you  may  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  all  that  has  been  transacted  here  to  day.  I  heard  sevral 
persons  say  while  in  Independance  Hall  that  twas  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  Burry  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Mt.  Vernon  beside  of  Washing¬ 
ton— I  know  not  if  this  is  true. 


[Henry  S.  Wilson] 


Henry  Pelham  H.  Bromwell  to  His  Father  and  Mother  April  30 

and  Henry  Pelham  1865 

Original  in  the  Bromwell  Papers  in  The  Library  of  Congress. 

Henry  P.  H.  Bromwell,  a  Charleston,  Illinois,  lawyer  and  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  elector  in  i860,  was  in  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  five  days  before  the  Lincoln  funeral,  and  observed  the 
extensive  preparations  which  were  being  made.  A  local  com¬ 
mittee  had  selected  a  site  and  erected  a  receiving  vault  on  the 
Mather  property,  now  occupied  by  the  State  Capitol.  This  was 
done  without  consulting  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  upon  her  objec¬ 
tion,  plans  were  changed  and  burial  made  in  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 

tery  north  of  the  City.  Springfield,  Illinois 

April  30,  1865 

I  got  here  on  Thursday  night  and  have  been  very  well. 

The  people  are  all  very  busy  making  preparations  for  the 

funeral  on  Thursday  the  4th. 

They  are  draping  the  State  House  inside  and  out,  and 
the  big  columns  are  covered  with  evergreen  from  bottom  to 
top.  They  sent  to  Michigan  for  pines,  and  they  have  wagon 
loads  of  black  goods.  The  coffin  will  be  placed  on  a  Catafalque 
in  the  Rep.  Hall,  with  a  canopy  of  Broadcloth  supported  on 
six  pillars  12  feet  high  covered  with  black  velvet,  all  the  large 
columns  in  the  Hall  are  draped  with  crape  and  white  rosettes. 

The  people  have  bought  the  Mather  grounds  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  six  acres  for  a  burial  place.  It  is  a  beautiful 
grove  of  native  trees.  They  got  it  for  $5300.00  and  have  a  vault 
nearly  finished,  but  last  night  Mrs.  Lincoln  telegraphed  that 
she  would  not  let  him  be  buried  there.  The  people  are  in  a 
rage  about  it  and  all  the  hard  stories  that  ever  were  told  about 
her  are  told  over  again.  She  has  no  friends  here. ...  129 

Yours  affectionately  H.P.H.  Bromwell 


May  7  Julia  Kirby  to  Joseph  Duncan 

1 865  Original  in  Duncan  Papers  in  Davenport  Public  Museum, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  great  outpouring  of  people  from  all  over  Illinois  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  is  described  in  a  letter 
of  Julia  Kirby,  youngest  daughter  of  former  Governor  Joseph 
Duncan  of  Illinois,  and  wife  of  Edward  P.  Kirby,  a  Jackson¬ 
ville  lawyer.  Mrs.  Kirby  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Spring- 
field,  and  the  two  days  spent  there  gave  her  an  opportunity 
to  renew  many  acquaintances.  In  her  letter  to  her  brother,  she 
expressed  the  general  feeling  of  regret  that  prevailed  because 
the  President  was  not  buried  in  the  tomb  erected  in  the  city 
of  Springfield. 

Jacksonville  Illinois 
May  7th  1865. 

My  very  dear  Brother 

This  is  a  lovely  May  day.  Edward  &  I  after  church  this 
morning  walked  down  in  our  Garden,  it  is  lovely  with  flowers. 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  some,  or  a  better  wish  yet,  is  to  have 
you  here  to  pick  them  yourself.  I  received  your  two  letters  & 
the  picture  of  Lincoln  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much.  I 
made  a  badge  for  Cousin  &  myself  &  Helen  made  one  for 
Mother  &  Mary  Harlan,  who  Ed  brought  up  from  Winchester 
Monday.2  Ed  received  a  letter  from  you  Tuesday.  He  will  ship 
your  things  tomorrow,  he  has  not  had  time  to  see  to  it  before. 
We  left  for  Springfield  Wednesday  morning.  We  went  up 
in  a  box  car  it  was  very  crowded,  but  I  would  not  have  missfed] 
it  for  any  thing.  We  found  Bettie  Brown  waiting  to  see  us.3 

2  Mary  E.  Harlan,  a  classmate  at  Monticello  Seminary,  Godfrey,  Illinois, 
with  the  daughters  of  Gov.  Duncan. 

3  Elizabeth  J.  “Bettie”  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  John  T.  Stuart,  married 
Christopher  C.  Brown  in  1859. 


She  is  very  warm  hearted  &  made  it  very  pleasant  for  us.  She 
sent  me  an  invitation  the  week  before  &  also  one  for  you  think¬ 
ing  you  were  home.  After  dinner  I  went  out  to  find  Christi.4 
She  wrote  me  she  would  be  at  Dr.  Jaynes  so  Mary,  Ed  &  I 
walked  out  to  [the]  old  Dr’s.  &  there  we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Col.  Tillson,  Gov.  Wood,  Dan  &  Jaash,  Judge  Trummul 
[Trumbull]  &  wife  of  Chicago.5  We  had  a  most  delightful  call. 
Christi  looked  very  well.  Then  Mary  &  I  went  to  C.  Browns 
office  &  Ed  left  us  &  went  upstairs  to  the  room  above  where  the 
singers  were  rehearsing.6  Ed  was  invited  to  sing.  We  sat  there 
&  heard  all  the  music  &  then  went  over  to  the  State  house  and 
looked  upon  that  noble  face  of  our  martyred  President.  Mr. 
Gillet  went  over  with  us.7  We  met  a  great  many  friends,  Judge 
Berdan  &  Dummer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Billing  &  I  dont  know  how 
many  more,  from  there  we  went  to  Mrs.  Mather’s  to  call.8  Sue 
Slater  went  with  us  down  to  the  vault  they  had  prepared  for 
Lincoln  &  we  gathered  flowers  from  the  spot,  &  then  we  met 
Charley  Kerr  &  Christi  in  a  buggy  riding.9  They  told  us  Col. 
D.C. Smith  had  just  gone  to  call  on  us.10  So  we  hastened  home 
just  in  time  to  see  him  go  out  of  one  gate  while  we  enter  the 
other,  but  he  called  again  &  spent  the  evening.  Mrs.  Morton 

4  Christiana  H.  Tillson,  sister  of  Col.  John  Tillson,  Jr.,  of  the  ioth 
Regt.  Ill.  Vol.  She  was  a  classmate  of  Julia  Kirby  at  Monticello  Seminary. 

5  Dr.  Gershom  Jayne,  pioneer  Springfield,  Illinois,  physician.  His 
daughter,  Julia,  married  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois.  John  Wood, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  his  sons  Daniel  C.  and  Joshua  S.  Wood. 

6  Christopher  C.  Brown  of  the  law  firm,  Stuart,  Edwards  &  Brown, 
was  in  the  Bunn  Bank  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  public  square.  The 
I.O.O.F.  hall  was  on  the  third  floor. 

7  Probably  John  D.  Gillett,  a  prominent  land  owner  in  Logan  County, 
Illinois. 

8  James  Berdan,  and  Henry  E.  Dummer,  lawyers  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
Probably  Judge  Henry  W.  Billings  of  the  City  Court  of  Alton,  Illinois. 

9  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Slater,  who  resided  with  Mrs.  H.  Q.  Mather. 

10  Col.  D.  C.  Smith,  a  leading  merchant  in  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 


from  St.  Louis  8c  Charly  Holmes  called  but  we  missed  them.11 

Thursday  morning  we  went  out  in  a  carriage  to  Ben 
Edwards  Esq.  8c  spent  the  day.12  They  had  a  long  table  set  out 
with  coffee  8c  jelly  s  indeed  everything  elegant  enough  for 
three  hundred.  There  was  not  over  two  dozen  who  dined  there, 
but  we  had  a  most  splendid  view  of  the  procession.  It  formed 
an  angle  just  there.  It  was  a  fine  display,  but  it  was  not  solemn 
at  all.  We  next  went  to  the  stable  examined  the  hearse.  It  was 
splendid.  Ed  thought  it  too  far  for  me  to  walk  to  the  grave 
so  I  didn’t  go.  It  is  the  only  regret  I  have.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  back  to  Betties.  After  tea  we  went  up  to  J.T.Stuarts  8c 
there  met  Robt.  Lincoln,  he  is  fine  looking.13  My  heart  ached 
for  him,  he  seemd  to  feel  so  sadly.  From  there  we  called  on 
Mrs.  Grimsley.  She  went  in  the  carriage  with  young  Lincoln. 
She  said  it  had  been  a  very  trying  day  to  her.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  cryed  a  great  deal.  It  made  me  feel  sad  to  see  the  two 
chairs  sitting  empty  that  were  occupied  when  last  I  was  there 
by  Dr.  8c  Mrs.  Todd,  dear  old  people.14  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
Mrs.  Grimsley.  She  has  taken  her  home  full  of  boarders  8c 
has  gone  to  work  to  support  herself.  After  we  returned  to  Bet¬ 
ties,  the  Lebrun  Guard  of  St.  Louis  came  up  to  serenade  Gov. 
Ogelsby.  They  played  four  or  five  pieces  8c  Gov.  Morton  made 
a  fine  speech.15  We  could  hear  every  word  from  where  we  sat. 
Then  Gov  O.  spoke  8c  then  they  all  went  in  to  shake  hands 

11  Charles  Holmes  a  partner  at  one  time  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
St.  Louis  with  Robert  Tillson,  brother  of  Col.  John  Tillson,  Jr. 

12  Benjamin  S.  Edwards,  younger  brother  of  Ninian  W.’  Edwards.  He 
lived  on  Fifth  Street,  eight  blocks  north  of  the  Public  Square. 

13  John  T .  Stuart,  Lincoln’s  first  law  partner. 

14  For  sketch  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Grimsley,  see  72.  Her  husband, 
Harrison  J.  Grimsley,  died  in  1865.  Her  father,  Dr.  John  Todd,  pioneer 
Springfield  physician,  died  Jan.  9,  1865,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith, 
died  March  11,  1865. 

15  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  of  Illinois  and  Gov.  Oliver  P.  Morton  of 
Indiana. 


with  him;  he  pledged  them  his  word  that  while  he  lived  Lin¬ 
coln’s  body  should  never  be  removed  from  Springfield.  It  seems 
strange  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  should  act  the  way  she  has  after  all 
they  have  done.  The  vault  is  complete  &  Abraham  Lincoln 
engraved  on  the  arch  over  the  door,  &  a  lovlier  spot  could 
not  be  found  in  Springfield.  We  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Mathers 
to  spend  the  day  if  the  services  were  there.  I  was  very  sorry 
they  were  not,  for  then  we  could  have  heard  the  singing,  the 
address  I  knew  I  could  read  as  I  have.  You  must  write  us  what 
you  saw  in  Chicago.  I  would  love  to  have  been  up  there.  We 
came  home  Friday  morning,  the  most  tired  out  set  you  ever 

saw.  Indeed  we  are  none  of  us  rested  yet.  .  .  . 

Your  loving  sister 
Julia  D.  Kirby 
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une  1  Edward  Payson  Goodwin  to  His  Wife 
^65  Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

The  trial  of  eight  persons  accused  of  conspiracy  in  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Lincoln,  was  held  in  Washington  before 
a  military  court  of  nine  members  presided  over  by  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  David  Hunter.  The  defendants  were  on  trial  from  May 
12  to  June  30,  1865,  and  all  were  found  guilty.  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Paine,  David  E.  Herold  and  George  A.  Atzerodt 
were  condemned  to  death  and  were  hanged  on  July  7.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Mudd,  Michael  OTaughlin  and  Samuel  Arnold 
were  sentenced  to  prison  for  life,  and  Edward  Spangler  for 

six  years. 

* 

The  room  in  which  the  trial  was  held  was  small,  and 
few  of  those  who  wished  to  attend  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  passes  of  admission.  One  of  the  fortunate  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Goodwin,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  in  1865  was  serving  with  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission.  He  attended  the  trial  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  31,  and  next  day  wrote  an  account  to  his 
wife. 

Washington,  D.C. 
June  1  st,  1 86^: 

[To  Mrs.  E.P. Goodwin] 

1 34  As  its  Fast  Day,  O  Keeper  of  my  Heart,  I  suppose  a  ser¬ 
mon  fr.  your  rightful  pastor  will  be  in  keeping,  but  specially 


so  as  my  text  shall  be  the  Conspiracy ,  and  the  heads  of  my 
discourse  shall  be  the  heads  of  these  conspirators  now  on  trial 
in  this  city  for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Wh.  there  being  eight,  will  give  me  scope  for  quite  a 
discourse— too  long  obviously  for  certain— tho’  mayhap  not  for 
you,  who  as  to  this  present  sort  of  sermonizing  seem  always  to 
be  hungry  for  more.  W'd  that  the  same  desire  extended  to  the 
Sunday  homilies  also!  But  to  my  Sermon.  I  have  intimated  to 
you  that  I  had  some  tho’ts  of  seeking  admission  to  the  court, 
where  the  persons  are  on  trial  who  have  been  arrested  for 
supposed  partic.  in,  or  acq.  with,  the  bloody  deed  wh  bereft 
a  nation  of  its  honored  and  beloved  Pres.  Well,  yesterday  P.M. 
Mr.  M.  &  wife  and  myself  consummated  our  project.  The 
place  of  trial  is  the  old  Wash.  Penitentiary  away  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Potomac  &  what  they 
call  the  “East  Branch”  and  thus  at  extremest  extreme  of  the 
South  End  of  the  city.  We  were  admitted  thro'  the  kindness 
of  Col.  [Henry  L.]  Burnett  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  Asst.  Judge 
Advocates,  with  whom  Mr.  M.  was  quite  well  acq.  We  found 
the  courtroom  so  much  of  it  as  is  allowed  to  visitors  thronged 
by  all  sorts  of  people— big  people,  little  people,  middling  sized 
people;  some  with  extensions  and  suffering  fr.  them— others 
without;  of  a  different  persuasion,  &  a  little  more  at  ease,  but 
all  as  a  gen.  matter  of  observ.  quite  red  in  the  face,  and  not 
eager  to  make  a  long  stay  in  the  close  air  of  an  overcrowded 
courtroom,  after  getting  the  identity  of  the  various  prisoners 
estab.  The  room  itself  is  quite  small— having  within  the  railing 
barely  space  enough  for  the  court  and  reporters,  while  out¬ 
side  of  the  railing  was  a  space  on  one  side  of  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  width,  &  on  the  other  of  half  that,  &  this  all  the 
standing  territory  allowed  to  visitors,  exc.  the  few  privileged 
ones  who  were  provided  with  seats.  If  now  you  crowd  this,  get 
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the  thermom.  up  say  to  75  °,  put  close  iron  gratings  across  the 
few  windows,  and  then  distil  6  or  8  or  more  degrees  of  all 
imaginable  perfumes,  mush,  otto  of  roses,  night  blooming 
cereus  etc.,  you  will  have  the  conditions  of  our  visit.  I  don’t 
wonder  some  of  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  many  present 
—they’re  the  curiosity  mongers  you  know!— looked  like  kitchen 
girls,  &  disarranged  their  finery  not  a  little  by  the  haste  with 
wh  they  beat  a  retreat  after  a  very  brief  exper.  of  court  inspec¬ 
tion.  But  this  isn’t  what  you  want  to  know.  Yes,  but  every 
sermon  must  have  its  intro.  &  this  may  go  for  mine. 

What  of  the  prisoners?  This  much  preliminarily.  They 
are,  taken  together,  the  most  hang  dog,  villainous  looking  set 
of  rascals  one  cd  wish  to  see.  I  don’t  believe  you  c’d  take  an 
equal  number  of  the  penitentiary  at  C[olumbus]  without  im¬ 
proving  on  their  faces  full  fifty  per  cent.  They  occupy  one  side 
of  the  court  room  railed  off  for  that  purpose,  are  handcuffed,  & 
have  each  a  soldier  as  special  guard,  who  sits  next  his  prisoner 
during  the  session  of  court.  Thus  arranged,  you  perceive,  there 
is  a  soldier  between  two  prisoners,  or  rather  a  soldier  by  the 
side  of  every  one  with  pistol  ready  at  his  hand.  I  sh’d  add  that 
they  all  sit  in  a  line  directly  facing  the  court,  &  the  chief  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spectators.  Their  order  beginning  at  the  left,  i.e., 
the  left  as  the  courts  sits,  is  (1)  Mrs.  Surratt.  (2)  Herold. 
(3)  Payne.  (4)  Atzerodt.  (5)  O’Laughlin.  (6)  Spangler.  (7) 
Dr.  Mudd.  (8)  Arnold.  Mrs.  S.  the  She-Catiline  of  the  whole 
affair,  I  c’d  not  contrive  to  see.  Persons  were  standing  nearly 
in  front  of  her,  &  more  than  all  her  visor  was  closely  down,  her 
thick  veil,  and  a  palm  leaf  fan  superadded  being  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  screen  her  fr  unpleasant  inspections.  Those  how¬ 
ever  who  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  say  she  is  rather  pretty, 
3 6  dark  hair,  dark  bright  eyes  and  something  of  a  flush  upon  her 
cheeks.  Her  age  I  can  only  guess  at,  but  as  she  has  a  son  grown 


up  and  implicated  in  the  affair,  I  sh’d  judge  she  must  be  not 
less  than  45,  &  very  likely  older.  Her  old  is  a  very  boyish 
looking  fellow,  small  face,  pretty  heavy  black  hair  &  dark 
eyes.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  not  a  particle  of  mind,  low,  retreat¬ 
ing  forehead,  vacant  look— a  fellow  evid.  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by 
any  determ’d  strong  willed  man  like  Booth.  And  you  remember 
he  was  taken  with  B.,  coming  out  of  a  barn  &  surrendering 
before  B.  was  shot  &  being  cursed  by  B.  for  his  cowardice. 
Payne ,  is  the  villain  of  the  lot,  both  by  testimony  &  by  look. 
You  will  recollect  that  he  was  pos.  identified  by  Major  Seward 
&  others  as  the  man  who  attempted  to  kill  Sec.  Seward.  He  is 
a  terrible  looking  fellow— sat  yesterday  in  gray  woolen  shirt  & 
pants  &  displayed  thus  a  very  fine  physique.  Is  quite  tall- 
broad  shouldered,  full  chested,  &  in  every  way  impressed  me 
as  a  man  of  peculiar  muscular  activity  &  power.  But  his  face— 
ugh!  it  sd  murder  as  plainly  as  the  words.  A  very  low  brow, 
overhung  with  thick,  black  hair  uncombed,  unbrushed;  dark¬ 
ish  eyes  with  a  snaky  gleam,  &  showing  the  whites  in  a  kind 
of  glare  as  they  turned;  broad  square  face,  coarse  features, 
bulldog  mouth  with  a  snarl  in  the  deep  corners— &  the  whole 
bound  up  in  a  kind  of  hideous  expression  of  ferocity  under¬ 
neath  the  apparent  unconcern.  Out  of  a  thousand  men  I  shd 
be  sure  to  pick  him,  if  I  wanted  a  tool  who  wd  cut  a  throat 
as  readily  as  he  wd  carve  a  chicken,  &  who  once  bent  upon 
his  purpose  wd  be  certain  to  accomplish  it,  if  it  cost  a  doz. 
lives. 

Atzerodt  looks  like  an  idol,  and  that  is  about  all  that  need 
be  sd  about  him.  I  never  saw  a  face  more  utterly  vacant  or  so 
without  a  single  redeeming  feature.  No  forehead,  shaggy 
unkempt,  dark  hair  hanging  loosely  over  his  face— staring, 
characterless  eyes,  a  striking  lack  of  mental  &  moral  char, 
running  thro'  &  giving  express,  to  all  his  looks  &  actions.  I 


forget  whether  he  was  to  have  assasd  Pres.  Johnson,  or  some 
other  one. 

O’Laughlin  comes  next,  &  is  really  the  best  looking  one  of 
the  gang,  so  far  as  mere  personal  appearance  goes.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  fell  to  him  to  dispose  of  Sec.  Stantion.  He  is  a 
medium  sized  man,  black-hair  rather  well  cared  for  &  inclined 
to  curl  &  a  fine  black  moustache.  Nothing  specially  wicked 
about  his  eyes,  or  face,  but  an  absence  of  any  positively  good 
qualities— was  dressed  in  black  or  dark  clothes,  &  a  rather  fast 
young  man  for  his  appearance. 

Spangler,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  intimate  & 
assistant  of  Booths,  &  who  was  a  scene  shifter  at  Fords  theater, 
is  a  light  haired,  greyish  eyed  man— narrow  face,  smooth,  but 
with  a  hang-doggish  air  about  him  that  I  didn't  like.  He  was  to 
see  that  the  way  was  clear  for  Booth  to  get  out  of  the  theatre 
after  his  bloody  work  was  done. 

Dr.  Mudd  is  the  man  who  set  Booth's  leg  &  tinkered  up  a 
crutch  for  him,  is  the  eldest  of  all.  A  man  of  45  or  more— sandy 
hair  &  whiskers,  lightish  watery,  uncertain  eyes,  slightly  bald 
—lacks  marks  of  noble  char,  rather  than  stamped  by  any  in¬ 
dicating  special  badness. 

Arnold  the  last  in  this  gallery  of  scoundrels  &  who  has 
been  identified  as  the  author  of  the  letter  signed,  'Sam',  &  an 
accomplice  of  Booth,  is  quite  young-looking— as  indeed  all  are 
exc.  Dr.  M.— rather  fair,  blue-eyed  I  shd  say,  tho'  as  the  light 
shone  I  cdn’t  see  well,  &  may  have  erred  as  to  others  also— 
brownish  hair  tossed  up  loosely,  rather  regular  features,  &  of 
a  somewhat  pensive  cast  when  settled.  But  he  was  so  restless, 
now  leaning  on  the  rail  gazing  at  the  court  &  witnesses,  &  now 
at  the  grate  peering  out,  that  I  cd  not  fix  upon  his  exact  ex- 
38  pression.  He  wore  neither  coat  nor  vest,  but  had  on  a  reddish, 
checked  wollen  shirt  &  dark  pants.  And  this  finishes  my  ser- 


mon  as  the  heads  go.  Of  course  there  must  be  two  or  three 
“finallys”,  “at  lasts”,  “to  concludes,”  or  there  will  be  a  sad 
state  of  incompleteness.  Reflection  first  then  is,  that  I  satisfied 
myself  at  once  that  these  men  were  not  the  originators  of  the 
plot  but  simply  the  tools  of  men  of  whom  Booth  was  one,  & 
the  rebel  confederacy  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  departments, 
the  rest.1  The  evid.  thus  far  taken  leaves  hardly  a  doubt  that 
[George  N.]  Saunders ,  [Clement  C.]  Clay ,  [Beverly]  Tucker , 
[Jacob]  Thompson  &  other  rebel  refugees,  or  rather  agents,  for 
that  was  their  real  bus.  in  Canada,  were  perfectly  acqd.  with 
the  plot,  had  agreed  upon  it  with  Booth,  &  had  the  money 
drawn  fr.  the  Secret  Service  fund  of  the  confed.  wherewith  to 
pay  for  the  deed.  And  more  than  this.  It  is  in  evid.  you  have 
seen  it  perhaps,  that  when  Jeff.  Davis  reed,  the  telegram  fr 
Breckenridge  announcing  Pres.  Lincoln’s  death,  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  to  the  people  at  Charlotte,  N.C.  &  that  having 
read  the  dispatch  aloud  he  added  “Well,  if  it  is  done  it  were 
well  it  were  well  done".2  And  then  in  convers.  with  Brecken¬ 
ridge  who  soon  arrived,  repeated  the  remark  &  added,  if  it  had 
been  so  done  with  Andy  Johnson,  the  beast,  &  Sec.  Stanton, 
it  wd  be  better.”  And  the  witness  who  swore  to  this  sd  the 
scene  occurred  at  his  own  house  &  the  lang.  was  very  nearly 
such  words.  If  this  is  true,  the  whole  plot  finds  a  natural  patern¬ 
ity  at  the  head  of  the  confed.  govt.  Add  now  to  this,  these 
horrible  disclosures  about  yellow  fever  &  small  pox  &  the 
planning  by,  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  Confed  authorities, 
to  sweep  the  whole  country  with  a  plague,  &  fire,  &  what  does 

1  President  Johnson,  on  May  2  officially  proclaimed  Jefferson  Davis 
guilty  of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 

2  This  statement  was  not  true.  Robert  McElroy  in  his  Jefferson  Davis, 
The  Unreal  and  the  Real ,  II,  485,  says  that  Davis'  comment  as  he 
handed  Breckinridge’s  telegram  to  William  Johnston  was,  “Here  is  a  very 
extraordinary  communication.” 
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the  assas.  amt  to  but  a  single  feature  in  a  scheme  of  diabolism 
that  defies  the  ages  to  find  so  much  as  the  faintest  parallel.3 
I  don’t  know  what  will  be  done  with  Jefferson  Davis,  if  found 
guilty  of  treason,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  if  I  were  execu¬ 
tive  before  all  this  black  &  damning  array  of  proof  as  to  the 
plans  &  char,  of  this  rebellion  I  wd  hang  Mr.  D.  and  every 
man  that  cd  be  proved  to  have  shared  in  the  knowl.  of  such 
schemes,  or  who  in  anywise  helped  to  carry  them  out,  &  I’d 
do  it  if  it  took  a  string  of  gallows  from  Me.  to  Cal.  If  we  listen 
to  these  mawkish  cries  about  no  martyrs  one  hears  fr  various 
quarters,  &  spare  these  conspirators,  we  shall  put  a  premium 
on  treason,  &  invite  it  to  measure  itself  against  us  whenever 
the  favorable  opportunity  serves.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  stuff. 
Let  us  have  justice!  By  all  the  memories  of  the  starved  &  mur¬ 
dered.  By  all  the  fiendish  malignity  plotting  conflagrations, 
introducing  pestilence,  &  planning  assas.  to  secure  its  ends, 
by  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,  &  the  peace  so  dearly  bought 
&  wh  must  be  again  imperilled— by  all  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  in  Gods  name  let  us  have  justice!  And  by  the  by,  do  you 
know  that  Pres.  L.  had  the  varioloid  from  a  valise  sent  to  him 
injected  with  small  fox  by  one  of  the  Richmond  Agents?  Such 
is  the  fact  tho’  until  this  trial  the  reason  was  not  known. 

This  will  do  Sermon— wise,  I  think.  I  didn’t  go  out  to  day— 
Mr.  M.  heard  Dr.  Gurley— had  an  excellent  sermon— out¬ 
spoken  over-flowery— &  gr.  touch  as  to  the  place  of  Mr.  L’s 
assass.  I  hope  to  go  out  to  my  post  tomorrow— am  quite  strong 
have  only  been  waiting  to  make  sure.  Yr  letter  last  night— 
tho’  yr  moods  as  you  say,  are  so  wide  apart— did  me  good.  Please 
don’t  wait  for  the  moods  but  do  as  I  be  independent!  Glad  you 
&  Mrs.  B.  have  such  good  times.  Can’t  see  Oliver— his  corps 

3  The  wildest  rumors  were  abroad  and  accepted  as  fact  by  many  un¬ 
thinking  people. 


not  here— wish  I  cd  take  my  meals  with  you  acc’g  to  invitation 
—but  must  forego  that  pleasure  for  a  little.  If  I  can  get  it  into 
the  envel.  I  will  send  you  a  magnolia  leaf  wh.  came  fr.  Rich¬ 
mond  a  few  days  ago.  The  king  of  So.  trees— has  a  beautiful 
large,  white,  bell-shaped  flower— exceed,  fragrant.  My  poor 
tomatoes!  You  must  have  watched  them  too  much!  You  will 
call  on  Mary  Stow  of  course.  Give  them  my  sincere  regards  & 
assure  them  of  my  sympathy  &  prayers. 

[E.  P.  Goodwin] 
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